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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 
floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 
and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinct. 


Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 
It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towelling—all you have to pay for—costs a 
mere 5/-. Minimum usage is only one rol! per 
cabinet per week for a minimum of two 
‘Towelmasters. All else is free - fitting, 
maintenance, replacement . . . no other 
charges whatsoever. 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained fro 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmas'«! 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, (3 
bargain price for a clean bill of health. 


We welcome your enquiries. 
ADVANCE 


































Stratton House, Piccadilly, London \\ ' 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 
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Britain’ biggest fleer- 
at ACORN: BANK 


One of the largest EUCLID earthmoving fleets ever assembled on one job in this country is 
working for Costain Mining Ltd., at Acorn Bank opencast coal site in Northumberland. 


This huge fleet of 15-ton and 22-ton EUCLID Rear Dump Wagons and EUCLID Twin-Power 
ae & Scrapers will help win 16,000 tons of coal a week from Britain’s largest and deepest 
site 


EUCLIDS move more loads in less time_at less cost and are specified for the world’s most im- 
portant developments. ; 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches. Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
IN UNDER 4 DAYS 





New York, San Francisco or Los Angeles, Honolulu, Fiji— 
this isthe PAA route to Australia and New Zealand. Just to 
name these places is to catch some of their enchantment. 
What*about seeing them for yourself? The beauty of the 
Pan American route to Australasia is that you can stop 
over where you like and resume your flight when you like. 

Flying Pan American via the U.S.A. you can have an 
immediate connection from New York to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. Or if you want to call at Chicago or Detroit 
you can make the Pacific flight a few days later. If you 
wish to fly direct, PAA will take you to the Antipodes in 
under 4 days. 


Points about the Pan American 
‘Commonwealth Pian’ te Australia and New Zealand 


Fewer health and documentation requirements by this 

PAA route, and liberal stop-over facilities. 

* PAA really looks after you, with superb meals, drinks, 
cigarettes—all free on first-class ‘President’ flights. 

* Sleeperette* service (fully reclining seats) on all Pacific 
flights. Berths at slight extra charge. 

* And, remember, you can break your journey at any 
point on the way—enjoy the gaiety of cosmopolitan 
San Francisco . . . see Hollywood . . . try the surf 
at Honolulu. . . 

* Economy important? You can make the same speedy, 
comfortable flight with PAA’s ‘Rainbow’ Tourist Service. 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN: 


LONDON . 2. + ee ee 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent 7292) 
BIRMINGHAM . . Lombard House, Gt. Charles St. (CENiral 1126) 
GLASGOW... » 15 Morth Drive, St. Enoch &q., 6.1. (City 5744) 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan Aumenican 


*Frede Mark, Pen American World Airways, Ine. 
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phenol 


Telephones of phenolic resin are 
more functional and durable, ply. 
wood adhesives for boats more de. 
pendable, quality of motor oils im- 
proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol. 
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. «+» Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
y n't always find Dow 
d in the products 
ise each hice they are often 
the important basic ingredient that 
possible higher quality and 
_ Agricultural chemicals 
emake his land more 
—help him in his fight 
gainst weeds and insects. Magne- 
Ae? aigl is the lightweight metal 
tracts many pounds from 
ygage and ladders. 
F ‘but a few examples of 
: . contribution to progress 
~ through chemistry. 
information about Dow 
your representa- 
and, or write to Dow, 
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you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


- R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 12, Finsbury Circus, London E.C. * ; 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switrevind 
s Cable: Dowin 

CO CGAL SUGRTONENESIC NITED = Montren o0 

Mexico, DF. + Midiand, a USA. + Cable: Dowpanom 
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The use ‘of E’ectronic Computers in business and 
research increases daily. Ferranti computers have 
already been supplied to :- 


The National Research Council, ROME. 

The Royal Dutch/Shell Laboratory, AMSTERDAM. 
The University of TORONTO. 

The Un'versity of MANCHESTER. 

A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd., CHADDERTON, LANCS. 
and various British and European Government 
Establishments, 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


FERRANTI 


The largest manufacturers of 
Electronic Computers in the British Empire 





FERRANTI LTD. 
Works ; MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 


LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 
21 Portland Place, London W.1. 


Head Office : HOLLINWOOD, LANCS, 





Mido Ladies’ Watches—dare the smallest, 
most graceful seif-winding 100% water- 
proof watches made, each unsurpassed in 
beauty of design . 


Mido Men’s Watches—teaturing Powerwind, 
the newest. most advanced  self-winding 
mechanism. Powerwind has only 7 parts 
instead of 16 or more customary parts 


Wherever you go — north, east, south or west ... whatever you 
do — ride, swim, climb_or ski... your Mido Multifort Super- 
automatic may go safely with you, infallibly on time, — 
ficently in fashion! And whether on your own sturd 
or m8 lady’s graceful forearm, your Mido is the woes cin s ay 
-free” watch, day after day after day. Your Mido is 
ons: etely automatic — set it, then forget it!.Mido features 
Powerwind, science’s simplest, most advanced self-windin 
mechanism — so dependable it rivals perpetual motion! Ace 
to see Mido at fine jewelry stores the world over! Write for 
descriptive booklet. 
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win POWeTWING 


1. SELF-WINDING 2. 100% WATERPROOF 3. SHOCK-PROTECTED 


“Chant oImat 
4. ANTI-MAGNETI- . UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRINS 


Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland _. 
Mido Watch.Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


, Peg LEONE GANNETT A IOT  tt  8 a 





Pee ees wew TAPE-RITER — with 

eae: Ste fingertip ‘microphone control. 

Cuts paper-work by 40%; 

increases secretary’s output 

up to 60%. 30 minutes record- 

ing time on each everlasting 

i tape cartridge. Purchased out- 

Pe right or rent under: £1'a 
week, 
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GODFREY 


Davis 


Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


GAR HIRE at reduced 
Off-Season Rates 





















































{A DIVISION OF THE HARTLEY-BAIRD GROUP) 
37-39 THURLOE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: KNightsbridge 5211-5, 
a Ce 


ii 
Ae TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
ie TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
ae # 2 
ish Whichever is cheaper 
es 
a 
aiid CONTRACT HIRE— 
Special terms for periods of 
is wicks 3 three months or longer during 
the winter. 
HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES PRESENT 
The fi lete range of 7 ECCLESTON STREET 
e first comple ° 
ffi . : : LONDON, S.W.! oo 
0 fice dictating equipment Telephone: SLOane 0022 GODFREY DAVIS 
x 4 99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
A TIRELESS, supremely efficient secretary always at your Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
elbow ! That’s the service you get from these machines. And (GLAdstone 6474) (Tel : SABlons 98-13) 
at astonishingly little cost. You dictate when you want, with- 
by well over half. Paper-work is cut by 40%. 
: Each recording is permanent or not, just as you wish. 
Tapes and belts can be used again and again. Or they can be ; F 7 
ae , r r Digging Gold .... or Washing Shirts 
stored as a permanent record. pp Oo = 
These machines are time-savers, money-savers. Just how 
much so you can’t know till you’ve had one working for you. 
It will cost you nothing to find out, and involve no obligation 
< on your part at all. 
oe Qos rere eee eee enna nanE ane 
9 : % AN expert to survey your needs and give advice : 
: E e * A two weeks’ trial of the equipment he recommends : 
i! : R E *%& The services of an installation clerk to train your staff s 
4 : F %& Our leaflet and full details : 
Es eueceneeerenegecseceseesseecencnesssevessecasecnceesseususessusesceecesessecese 
WEW = baiRD STENOCORD 
—complete portable 
dictating and recording rMfuachine. 
Weighs only 73 lbs. Gives 12 minutes 
recording time on each magnetic belt. : a 
The belt can be used again and again, 
and can be mailed at printed-matter Stantdene Gm te ke. I ion of South Afric. 
postage rates. Available at a really 
competitive price. F E N N E R 
WV TAPE-RITER DICTATING “7: . 
- oe — full dictating : Give Outstanding DRIVE 
acilities for all executives. You hav iE U.P, FENNER Or nt 
@ battery of three Tape-Riters in a Performance y on Hoover Domestic Washing Moc’ 
typing pool and dictating points 
io with the Tape-Riter Hand RANGE FOR DRIVES FROM 4 HP to 400 HP. e 
ficrophone) in up to twelve offices. ni ; ‘ ’s need 
; : Reduces typing staff to a minimum A saat: Seb AND: TP eine a — se ve oes indus- 
i) 3 and increases efficiency. + HP for a couple of hours on Monday mornings only’ Fenner Fig vuatly st 
ae ie trial V-Belts do the one, and Fenner Fractional Horse-Power V-Belts arc cv" 
ae ot oe home on the other Fenner V-Belts include steel cable, oo oe a it 
tees 2 . resisting and dry cotton types See the name Fenner on every V-Belt you "* 
a ae Write to Dept. T.R.19 is your een tamatae J.4. Fenner & Co.Ltd. Hull England 
ae} HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD. = Tie 
Wore 
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CARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 






‘Pricing ourselves 
out of 

foreign markets 
is an ever-present 
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danger’ 


SAYS HALFORD REDDISH 


a We are dependent in this island, probably to a-greater extent 
than any other nation, on the export of our manufactured goods 





and we have to face the ever-present danger of pricing ourselves 
out of the foreign markets which are so essential to our existence. 
Competition from other countries, particularly Germany, is be- | 
coming increasingly keen. We should indeed be warned by the ex- . 
perience of other nations in the past, but alas! how very rare it : 
is for human beings to learn from the experience of others. e9® | 


Extract from the Annual Statement of the Chairman—The Rugby | 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. Published in ‘The Birmingham Post’ 
May 2nd 1955 


g. Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a 
wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important 


] manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


ONDON OF FICE: 88 FLEET STREET, EC4 
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Ferguson's new Hire-Purchase Accounting De- 
partment is working smoothly, using one Sensi- 
matic. Here is Mr. R. R. Paterson, the Burroughs 
man who helped Ferguson to put their new 
system into operation. (Right) Part of Ferguson’s 
Enfield factory. 


HIS STORY is about Mr. R. R.Paterson, 
Weis of Burroughs’ team of mechan- 
ized accounting consultants. 

Ferguson Radio Corporation Limited 
are famous makers of radio and tele- 
vision sets. Increased business meant a 
new accounting job for them recently; 
they planned a new department to deal 
with hire-purchase, and decided to call in 
the Burroughs man, an experienced con- 
sultant on all mechanized accounting and 
record-keeping systems. 

The Chief Accountant discussed the 
requirements of the job with him, and 
he suggested one Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine to handle the majority of the 
hire-purchase accounting. 

The Sensimatic is now used to raise 
debit on the payment and ledger cards— 
showing cash price, hire-purchase price, 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE eer roughs MAN 


This man helped Ferguson to organize 
their hire-purchase_accounting 





deposit and account number, and auto- 
matically printing a diminishing balance. 
The same machine fills in arrears letters 
—also automatically—with the balance 
due, the amount of arrears, account 
number and date. 

Ferguson also employ this one Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine for posting 
cash, as well as for preparing the Dealer’s 
Contingent Liability and for the Register 
of Agreements. 

The result is that Ferguson’s Hire- 
Purchase Accounting Department has 
worked smoothly from the start. It em- 
bodies a complete system, with clear, up- 
to-date records of all agreements. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you solve it. Call him in as soon 
as you like ; you’re committed to nothing, 
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and his advice is free. He won’t upset your 
existing system just to suit certain ma- 
chines. Rather, he will make a complete 
appraisal of your needs, and then suggest 
an efficient, economical and workable 
solution. 

If he thinks no change is necessary, he 
will say so. If he does propose changes, 
he will plan the complete new system, 
help you get it working efficiently, and 
make sure you always get full benciit 
from your Burroughs machines. __ 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Micfofilm Equipment. Call, in tne 
Burroughs man today. ¥ 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366. Oxford Strecl, 
London, W.1. 
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Still working at top pressure, Mr. Holbrook ? 


So many of our industries must be able to rely on regular and plentiful supplies 
of steam or hot water. But even the most efficient boiler installation can be 
brought, by costly degrees, to a more costly halt by the scale which forms when 
incorrectly treated waters are used. Yet, this need not be so. For, increasingly 
Over the past years, the treatment of boiler feed waters-under the guidance 
of the Technical Service Department of Albright & Wilson-has, by preventing 
scale formation and corrosion, led to much greater efficiency. 





ENQUIRIES 
ABOUT THE APPLICATION 
OF PHOSPHATES 


IN INDUSTRIAL BOILER 
SYSTEMS ARE WELCOMED 





OT emu ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 - TEL: GROSVENOR 1311 
GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA + REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
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The World is their Market 
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THE POTTERIES 


In Stoke-on-Trent’s 33 square miles are some 200 
potteries. Behind their products lies a 200-year repu- 
tation for fine craftsmanship. Safeguarding this 
reputation is of first importance to the people of The 
Potteries—and rightly so. But they know that when it 
comes to maintaining their share of world markets in 
the face of today’s intense competition, craftsmanship 
alone is not enough. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for 
the world—even the best of their kind—is only half 
the job. You’ve got to show them, sell them—and 
sell them hard—wherever a market for them exists. 
Many manufacturers are doing this very succéssfully 
through TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, 





LONDON Wt ® 


WORLD SALES FORCE 


TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and- 
a-quarter million copies weekly (A.B.C.). There are five 
separate editions of TIME* with the same editorial content. 
One circulates only in the United States—the other four, 
the International Editions, are published simultaneously 
in English and read by important people in more than 
100 countries outside the U.S.A: 

Ninety-three of every 100 readers of TIME’s Inter- 
national Editions hold influential positions in business, 
government and the professions. They look upon TIME 
not only as the best means of keeping abreast of inter- 
national news, but as an introduction to the world’s 
foremost companies and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those 
markets which interest you most—through one edition, 
any combination of two, three or four, or in all five of 
the world-ranging editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


*TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIMEUS. 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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Yachts of the international 
six metre class with spinnakers set. 


The air which speeds these graceful craft is also 
harnessed by ““ BROOMWADE ” for Industry. 

As the most reliable and efficient source of power 
“BROOMWADE” pneumatic~ equipment is 


unsurpassed. 


““BROOMWADE”’’ 
Air Compressors & Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “* Broom”, High Wycombe 
277.SAS 
é 
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Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Tel: Holborn 7622 
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giants don't 


scare US... 


we nearly said “ . . . any more”, but they never did reilly. 
Industrialists and financiers alike are giants in their 

own spheres. But in the sphere of Hi-Fi, we are 
unassailable. Business men are critical. If they love good 
music, a8 many do, they expect it to be reproduced faith/ully, 
with nothing added, and nothing taken away. A live 
rendering of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto should sound 
the same anywhere in the world and so should a 

recording. .We know how to achieve this. 


It’s specialisation that does it. We've got all the best 
Hi-Fi equipment, and we kriow all about it. So provided 
that they are talking about music reproduction, smal! as we 
are we’re not afraid of giants. 


We have a very large letterbox, and welcome enquiries from 
giants all over the world. Our catalogue is free on request. 


GLASSILG 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
THE “ HI-FI” SPECIALISTS 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD CROYDON 
SURREY Tel: ADDiscombe 6061 


From 17th SEPTEMBER 
to OCTOBER 2nd, 1955 








Coets Publicité—Bruxelles 


The 2nd INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
and TECHNICAL EXHIBITION 


_ CHARLERO! 


Official buyers” cards may be obtained from: W. H. WADMORE, Vico 
LONDON. Belgian Chamber of Commerce, Belgrave Square 6, LON. ° 
Martin V. MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, MILLTOWN—DUBL 8 
offices of SABENA in Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester = ~~ 
EXPOSITIONS, Charleroi—Beigium. : 
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LAYCOCK im 
ENGINEERING LIMITED ‘T% 
Announce completion of 1 | 
Agreement to Manufacture J 
| 1 il 
the famous wh = PREM SE tl 
AIR BRAKE SYSTEMS vo 
Asn for Rail Locos, Wagons, Carriages and also Road Vehicles eT 
shell MADE IN «cK» SHEFFIELD | = 
ca For further information apply—Sales Division, Dept. K-B re | 
eto LAYCOCK ENGINEERING LIMITED Victoria Works - Millhouses + Sheffield 8 
A BIRFIELD COMPANY ’phone SHEFFIELD 74411 — 
TEC Tere 


12 months ago a GUARANTEE was given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. 
to complete a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. for Sterling Metals Ltd., of 
Nuneaton within a year. This factory is now ready for production. 





carried through a winter which is memor- 
able for its severity. One of the worst 
continuous twelve months of weather since 
Meteorological records have been kept 
failed to interrupt the daily production 
of concrete components at the Beecham 
Works and their erection on the site. 
This new factory is standing proof of 
the value of Beecham’s guarantee, proof 
that Beecham’s new ways of building 
produce the speed, economy and results 
that are necessary in modern industry. 


ted concrete building in Great Britain. 


%& May we advise you on the construction of permanent and competitive Industrial buildings ? 


. Lag vo as } BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED [ixaaa1rta 





/ illustrated above : : 
. DEPT. D - SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR * WARWICKSHIRE Buildi ngs 


Point progress on this contract. Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316, 3287 
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Completed on time, this contract was 


This is the largest permanent prefabrica- 
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Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Tel: Holborn 7622 
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gtants don't 


scare US... 


we nearly said “ . . . any more”, but they never did really. 
Industrialists and financiers alike are giants in their 

own spheres. But in the sphere of Hi-Fi, we are 
unassailable. Business men are critical. If they love good 
music, as many do, they expect it to be reproduced faithfully, 
with nothing added, and nothing taken away. A live 
rendering of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto should sound 
the same anywhere in the world and so should a 

recording. .We know how to achieve this. 


It’s specialisation that does it. We've got all the best 
Hi-Fi equipment, and we kriow all about it. So provided 
that they are talking about music reproduction, smal! as we 
are we're not afraid of giants. 


We have a very large letterbox, and welcome enquiries from 
giants all over the world. Our catalogue is free on request. 


CLASSIC 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
THE “ HI-FI” SPECIALISTS 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD CROYDON 
SURREY Tel : ADDiscombe 6061 





From 17th SEPTEMBER 
to OCTOBER 2nd, 1955 






Coets Publicité—Bruxelies 


DO NOT MISS. 


The 2nd INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
and TECHNICAL EXHIBITION 


_CHARLERO! 


Officio: buyers" cards may be obtained from; W. H. WADMORE, Vic = "0 *) 
LONDON. Beigian Chamber of of Commerce, Belgrave Square. 6, LO’ on 
Martin V. MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, suLTOWN—DUB oe 
offices of SABENA in Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester “\* 
EXPOSITIONS, Charleroi—Belgium. : 
































: was used to pin- 
Point progress on this contract. 
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Announce completion of 


Agreement to Manufacture 2 


AIR BRAKE SYSTEMS 


A BIRFIELD COMPANY 


%& May we advise you on the construction of permanent and competitive Industrial buildings ? 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


DEPT. D « SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR * WARWICKSHIRE 
Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316, 3287 


Telephone: 


’phone SHEFFIELD 74411 


for Rail Locos, Wagons, Carriages and also Road Vehicles 


MADE IN Q(X) SHEFFIELD 


T For further information apply—Sales Division, Dept. K-B ro 
= ‘ LAYCOCK ENGINEERING LIMITED Victoria Works - Millhouses - Sheffield 8 


12 months ago a GUARANTEE was given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. 
to complete a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. for Sterling Metals Ltd., of 
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Completed on time, this contract was 
carried through a winter which is memor- 
able for its severity. One of the worst 
continuous twelve months of weather since 
Meteorological records have been kept 
failed to interrupt the daily production 
of concrete components at the Beecham 
Works and their erection on the site. 
This new factory is standing proof of 
the value of Beecham’s guarantee, proof 
that Beecham’s new ways of building 
produce the speed, economy and results 
that are necessary in modern industry. 
This is the largest permanent prefabrica- 
ted concrete building in Great Britain. 
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Why Wait for Germany? 


deadlock in the negotiations between the German Chancellor 

and the Russian leaders at Moscow, and there is some substance 
in the communiqué that was finally drafted. It records Dr Adenauer’s 
main concession, his agreement to open formal diplomatic relations 
between the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union. This is a real 
concession, which will enable the Russians to make trouble in the 
future ; but it is hardly the defeat for western policy that it is being 
called in some quarters. What Dr Adenauer got in return was a 
verbal assurance from Marshal Bulganin that the cases of German 
prisoners in Russian hands will be re-examined, that an amnesty will 
be declared for some while others will be handed to the Federal 
Republic for trial in German courts. This, if it is carried out, is a 
substantial achievement for Dr Adenauer, the more so since he 
succeeded in sticking to his contention that he would not deal with the 
puppet government of East Germany. But on the main issues of high 
European politics, and particularly on the methods by which the 
reunification of Germany is to be sought, the deadlock was complete. 


f LEVENTH-HOUR efforts avoided the appearance of complete 


Both sides simply repeated their previous stands. The Russians 


declared once again that they would not agree to the union of the 
two Germanies until after a satisfactory security system for the whole 
of Europe had been set up. Dr Adenauer replied that Germany 
would willingly enter a European security system, but only on the 
prior condition that the country was unified by free elections and 
in full sovereignty. There the matter rests—just where it has rested 
for some time past. 

Thus Dr Adenauer has demonstrated his complete loyalty to the 
policies on which all of the western governments have been proceed- 
ing. The Russians have failed (if that was their object) to drive 
even the entering point of a wedge between the western Foreign 
Ministers before they meet in New York in ten days’ time to consider 
what they shall say to Mr Molotov in Geneva next month. But if 
the Russians have failed in this, they may have succeeded in some- 
thing else. They may have succeeded in making it appear that all that 
stands between the world and peace is a rather tiresome disagree- 
ment over the order in which certain topics shall be discussed. Dr 
Adenauer’s German critics did not even await his return from Moscow 
before accusing him of sacrificing German reunion by rejecting the 
Soviet security plan. In Britain and France—and before long no 
doubt in America too—voices are being raised to enquire whether 
it is really wise to throw away the chance of a general agreement with 
the Russians for the sake of a pedantic insistence on a particular order 
of priorities. Must peace wait upon German reunion ? 

This is a powerful and popular cry, even more speciously attractive 
than the objection to German rearmament, for the concession that it 
asks of western policy appears to be not one of substance at all (as 
German rearmament clearly was), but simply one of procedure. 
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Communist and near-Communist propaganda—and 
even not-so-near-Communist but * merely wishful 
thinking—can be counted on in the coming months 
to make the most of it. Those who believe that the 
order of priorities really represents a quite basic 
principle will do well not merely to keep their own 
minds clear, but to go on preaching and re-preaching 
the elements of the problem. 


* 


In this process the first point to be kept clear is 
that the object of the whole diplomatic business is 
not to make an agreement with the Russians but io 
forge a stable, honest and enduring peace—which may 
not be at all the same thing. Paper, guarantees of 
“security” are to be had very cheaply at any 
time. But the inter-war years, and particularly 
the fiasco of the Briand-Kellogg “ pact of peace” and 
of some attempts to present the Covenant of the 
League of Nations as providing a mystical “ collective 
security” which called for no military effort from 
member nations, ought to have taught the world that 
peace cannot be protected by scraps of paper. Security, 
which means the protection of peace, needs organic 
roots; it must arise from realities, not from mere 
words. The Russians themselves admit this at times ; 
the statement of aims they issued on May toth last 
gave warning that mere “formal agreements” can 
‘only lull the vigilance of the peoples” and “ create 
a false sense of security.” When, in due course, a 
.real and stable settlement is achieved between the free 
and the Communist worlds, it will probably (not cer- 
tainly) be recorded in formal documents. But it will 
be the reality of a settlement that neither side wants 
or dares to upset that will guarantee the peace, not 
the document. Since neither a world government nor a 
fully effective United Nations seems to be practical 
politics at present, the next best way of guaranteeing 
that aggression will get a bloody nose is the armed but 
pacific alliance of the free nations. In short, 
for the moment, it is the fact that the western 
countries have refused to agree with the Communists 
that has created the prospect of real peace, and 


a “settlement ” that weakened Nato would diminish 7 


real security. 

How very deceptive words can be is easily seen by 
examining what the Russians mean by “ security.” They 
mean a promise by everybody to protect every- 
body else (a scrap of paper), in return for which all 
partial alliances (i.c., Nato and Western European 
Union) shall be abandoned. When they say that a 
“ security system” must be created first, German re- 
union following after, they mean that it is only after 
the Americans have been driven out of Europe 
physically and invited to return to isolation mentally 
that they will take the risk of allowing a reunited Ger- 
many, which might (in spite of all their stratagems) be 
non~Communist, to come into existence. 

Now clearly this might mean security for them, 
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but it would not mean security for anybody else 
The whole of Europe would then lie at the mercy 
of the Red Army. It is beside the point to say tha 
the Russians might in fact have no aggressive inten. 
tions towards the countries of western Europe. The 
Communist system being what it is, nobody could by 
sure of their good intentions. This would not be 
stable situation of peace but a chronic state of incipient 
terror. 

This then is the first part of the answer to the 
question that has been put as the title of this article 
that what the West is offered in return for dropping 
the German question is not worth having. [et this 
basic truth be repeated over and over again: ow 
present security (and though it is imperfect, it has 
brought us a long way) rests absolutely on the North 


Atlantic Treaty between the free countries of the North 
American and West European regions. [If that real 
protection is ever voluntarily abandoned, it can only 
be for something equally real and organic, based on facts 


and the acceptance of facts, not for the mere promises 
of any government. 


* 


But it is still only half the answer. Even if the 
Russians are not offering a good enough price for 
abandonment of German reunion, it still remains to 
explain why any price at all should be demanded. Why 
should we care so much about whether the Germans 
are reunited ? What is there in German reunion for 
us ? 

The answer runs along two lines, general and 
particular. The general answer is that the existence 
of so gnawing a grievance to a numerous and powerful 
people, situated so dangerously on the fault line cf 
the twentieth-century world, must, as long as it persists, 
be a source of disturbance and a temptation to corrupt 
bargainers. Since, in a word, it is an inherently unstable 
situation, resolving it must be desirable in the interests 
of stability and peace. ° 

The specific answer is similarly related to the con- 
cept of stability. There is at present an uneasy but 
real balance of power in Europe, which wa: openly 
recognised at Geneva. So long as it lasts, 1 is 2 
assurance of peace. If Eastern Germany were » sorbed 
into the Federal Republic on Dr Adenauer’s terms, the 
balance of power would be affected hardly at «il; ste 
Red Army would not be much worse place: either 
for offence or for defence. But if the oppo. wer 
to happen, if all Germany as far west as Aachen were 
to fall into the Communist sphere, the balance 0! power 
would be so profoundly disturbed that the gra\°s' !nter 
national crisis would arise at once. That is sy 't® 
better to have no “ agreement ” than one would 
run the risk of delivering Germany to the Co munis 


That is why the reunion of Germany as 2 - ome” 
cratic country is necessary before a state of | age 
can be achieved, because it is the only wi: ‘ 
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THE 
reached. Indeed, the more Germany becomes inte- 
sated into the western system, the greater the security 
for the Russians, since there will be more restraints 
upon any eas! ward-looking nationalism among Germans 
(the French can be counted on for that). It may be 
dificult to persuade the Russians of the truth of this. 
But it is true none the less, and it is the purpose of 
the British proposals for a treaty of assurance to the 
Russians (to which the Americans, after some hesitation, 
appear to be lending their support) to try to convince 
the Kremlin that Nato, so far from being aggressive, 
has built-in provisions against the aggressive tendencies 
that any of its members might show. It is a pity that 
this plan also bears the “security” label, since if the 
international debate -is formally concentrated on 
“security pacts,” the Russians may be able to make 
some progress with their own proposals. The differ- 
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ence is that the British are trying to provide some 
security for their opponents ; the Russians are trying 
to take away such security as their opponents already 
have, 

Insistence on the importance, and on the priority, of 
Germany being reunited in freedom before “ security ” 
can be achieved, therefore does not arise from pedantic 
obstinacy or from any particular desire to picase the 
Germans. It arises from the fact that until the German 
question is settled, and settled properly, there cannot 
be any stable, soundly based, organic security, whatever 
documents might be signed. The western governments 
are right, for all the Geneva spirit in the world, to stand 
fast on this cardinal issue. But if they expect their 
electorates to understand it, they will have to take much 
more trouble than hitherto to make it clear, and keep 
it clear, in their minds. 


The Future of Television 


prone box is to be opened on Thursday, and 
afterwards television—which may well be the most 
important social influence in the second half of the 
twentieth century—can never be quite the same in this 
country again. ‘This is a matter on which it is im- 
possible to write quite without prejudice ; it is a con- 
stant surprise to find that some of the most thoughtful 
people in the country do not harbour precisely the same 
prejudices about it as one does oneself. But there is 
one prejudice that needs to be cleared out of the way if 
the real issues are to be soberly discussed. It is not 
sensible—whether or not it is tempting—to range one’s 
views openly or secretly around the thought that the 
best policy for television would be one which would 
cause it to be as largely as possible suppressed. There 
should be patience with most views about this compli- 
cated subject, but none at all with that. 

The real issues are whether the country is wise to 
break the BBC’s monopoly upon this particular form 
of entertainment and upon this particular medium of 
Propagating discussion about public affairs ; and also 
Whether it is wise to rely upon advertising revenue as 
either <n auxiliary or principal means of financing an 
expansion in television that was always inevitable, even 
though it might otherwise have been less abrupt. 
There are three quite separate issues here ; and on the 
first of them, namely the monopoly over broadcast 
‘itertainment, most people who have been lucky 
‘hough to have enjoyed an extended education should 
‘tart with their prejudices engaged upon the BBC’s 
Side. “The idea of the monopoly was to use this heaven- 
‘at pipeline of entertainment into several million 
homes to inculcate among the masses the heightened 
‘ease of appreciation that is the principal boon of, and 
Principal reason for, post-primary education. Let it be 
‘mphasised: that this is an admirable and simon-pure 


motive ; the only doubts are about the instrument of 
monopoly that was designed to bring it into effect. 
There was room for several such doubts from the 
beginning. First, there was the nagging thought that 
it was dangerous to put into the hands of one institution, 
however gleichgeschaltet with one’s own views, the 


power of decision about what sort of broadcast eater- 


tainment is advisable or even respectable. There was 
also a fear, over a much wider field than that of partly 
“cultural” entertainment, that the monopoly might 
dull the impulse to innovation in this new medium ; no 
doubt the sheer excitement of the job would serve for 
a time as an adequate substitute for competition, but 
it was hardly possible to introduce a rule that each pro- 
ducer or executive who fell into a groove should move 
on to new pastures, especially when there were no 
pastures for him to go to. Finally, there was the doubt 
whether the BBC’s educational mission really would be 
sprinkled as an intellectual seasoning over all broad- 
casting outlets, as the demand for more outlets grew. 

It is this last doubt that has proved to be abundantly 
justified in the event. What has happened in sound radio 
—regrettably or otherwise—points the way. There the 
educational mission has been largely hived off on to 
a small and subsidised third programme—as an alter- 
native to being squeezed out altogether. Nobody who 
has watched the pressure towards a light programme 
pattern upon the BBC’s television service in the last 
few years, not under the threat of a commercial rival 
but under the fortune of becoming the poor man’s 
conventional necessity instead of the rich man’s occa- 
sional toy, can doubt that this is now the best that 
can be hoped for on the screen as on the air. As the 
number of television stations with different programmes 
grows—and it has always been certain that it will grow 
—any educational mission that remains is bound to 
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be concentrated upon the most heavily subsidised of 
them. The question at issue is whether the BBC should 
control this subsidised programme or programmes, and 
perhaps one or two others, or whether it should control 
the lot. If the door is to be opened to new blood 
and new ideas, which system seems the better ? If 
the question is put in this way, the initially strong case 
for the BBC monopoly as an educational force seems 
to fall to the ground. 


* 


The case for the BBC’s monopoly over broadcast 
discussion of public affairs has always been much 
weaker ; the difficulty for a newspaper should not be 
to understand the argument against it, but avoid 
making it sound too shrill. -One consequence of the 
monopoly is that the BBC has found itself obliged to 
propagate the idea that there are two sides to every 
controversial question, an idea that is quite untrue ; 
there are, of course, many sides to most of them, and 
often the side that men of independent judgment 
believe to be most realistic is the one side that the 
BBC cannot publicise, because it is impossible to find 
an equal and opposite antidote to it. Another conse- 
quence has been that “ awkward ” questions of public 
moment are played down. It would be quite impos- 
sible for the BBC to emulate upon any British political 
issue—for example, upon the fomentation of any 
current strikes or party splits over Suez and Bevanism 
—Mr Murrow’s famous television programme on 
Senator McCarthy. Yet another ‘consequence is 
that although programmes are never biased in favour 
of any party, they are often biased in more conventional 
ways. For example, to end a programme, amid stir- 
ring music, with the call that “ British farmers have 
served the country well in the last fifteen years” 1s 
regarded as uncontroversial ; if any BBC producer had 
wanted to make the slightly (even if only slightly) truer 
statement that “the failure of British farming since 
the war to increase its efficiency has been quite appal- 
ling,” that would have been regarded as very contro- 
versial indeed. 

These may seem to be only isolated impediments 
to intelligent democracy, but they are insidious impedi- 
ments that need to be swept away. Will the new order 
sweep them ? The Postmaster-General’s recent activi- 
ties do not suggest so, but it is surely possible to be 
more hopeful about Thursday’s long-term effect. The 
present blight on broadcast discussion can be lifted 
only when several programmes are on the air in each 
area, so that in no evening will an impossibly large pro- 
portion of the population be looking at the same picture 
on their screens. But, when and if this variety of 
programmes is achieved, under which circumstances 
is progress towards free speech more likely—if all the 
different programmes emanate from one institution 
upon which pressure groups can still concentrate their 
attack, or if there are a number of programme com- 
panies which might eventually come to be tolerated 
in the same way as politicians are obliged to tolerate 
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independent newspapers now? Once again, the 
answer seems obvious. The new order does not repre- 
sent a jump to freedom, but it does provide an opening 
towards it. 

_ The third—and quite separate—question is whether 
it is wise to finance the new programmes by advertise. 
ments. It is still probable that the revenue that can be 
yielded by advertising has been exaggerated ; in par. 
ticular, it is a reasonable guess that some of the 
companies that will carry commercial television outside 
London next year will have to rely largely upon 
relaying other people’s programmes, because they 
will not get enough money to put on sufficient 
programmes of their own. But it is obvious 
that advertising will bring -some revenue, and 
will thus make the establishment of new stations 
much speedier than if reliance were placed on licence 
fees alone ; the economic case for bringing in adver- 
tising to help the spread of television is simply that a 
justifiable supply and demand exist. 

The dangers of advertising—although there are some 
—have probably been as much exaggerated as its pay- 
ing power. The main danger is not that free speech 
about individual industrial enterprises will be im- 
paired ; the too strict British law of libel already impairs 
that beyond rectification. Nor is there as much sub- 
stance as is generally supposed in the argument that 
advertisers will push programmes down towards the 
entertainment level enjoyed by the thickest stratum 
of population ; in the newspaper world it is the struggle 
by thé circulation departments, which count heads, 
rather than the pressure by advertisers, who count 
spending power, which does that. The argument 
against the advertising basis of the new scheme is more 
subtle and less overwhelming: the division of revenue, 
whereby the independent service will rely almost 
wholly on advertising payments and the BBC wholly 
on licerice fees, is uneven and silly—and it could put 
the new producers, especially but not only in the 
timing of their programmes, more completely at the 
advertisers’ mercy than any self-respecting newspaper 
editor would consent to be. 


* 


The new order, therefore—to put it mildly—is by 
no means perfect ; and there remains one final question 
around which the whole balance of the debate deserves 
to swing. What eventual sort of television service does 
one think would suit this country best, and how can the 
country shuffle towards it? It will be wise to be 
specific about this. The ideal system surely—a gegera- 
tion or less hence—would be a small number of national 
stations, a larger number of short-range local stations 
(which would relay, at the station manager's choice, 
the programmes of a few big companies plus 2 few 
local offerings of their own), and one or two —_ 
of a “third programme” type. Each station woul 
draw part of its revenue from advertisements and part 
from a division of licence fees ; this division of fees 
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would depend principally on the audience that each 
sation attracted (e., om the stations’ “ circulation 
rating”), but there would also be special arrangements 
o keep one or more “ third programme ” stations alive. 
Discussion in programmes from all these stations 
should be absolutely free, and the right to set up 
stations should be as free as possible also ; it would be 
an excellent thing if umiversities and educational 
foundations could be attracted into the field. 

There are two barriers, apart from the strain on 
investment resources, in the way of any such develop- 
ment. First, there are a number of technical problems 
about wavelengths, but almost every technician agrees 
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that these will be surmountable within a few years. 
Secondly, there is a national attitude of mind that has 
come to regard monopoly as the national framework 
for broadcasting. As the lights go up on screens all 
over London next Thursday evening, there is at least 
a chance that a significant step will have been taken 
towards conquering this second barrier. And that is 
the main reason for saying that the new order carries 
with it much more hopeful possibilities—and, on 
balance, very slightly smaller risks—than the system of 
broadcasting that this Country has known before. 
Look, there are good fairies at the christening ; never 
mind the Carabosse. 


| Malaya Bids for Peace 


HE decision to declare an amnesty for all who have 

taken up arms against the government in the 
Federation of Malaya has so many advantages for the 
government that it may be hard to see the Communists 
surrendering in force unless they are indeed at the end 
of their tether, When the Alliance party put the negotia- 
tion of an amnesty into their electoral programme, fears 
were expressed that this would give the hard-pressed 
Communists the chance to “ win the peace after losing 
the war,” by marching out of the jungle with promises 
to co-operate, only to infiltrate the trade unions, Chinese 
schools and estates, where they would pose as the 
victors and heroes of the shooting war and as Malaya’s 
rulers-to-be. But the terms of the amnesty should put 
most of these fears to rest: The planters who felt them 
most keenly seem to have been reassured. 

In fact, the amnesty goes only a little further than 
the existing and profitable surrender policy, under 
which hundreds of Communists had already given 
themselves up because they knew that no one has been 
actually prosecuted on a capital charge since 1949. No 
undertaking not to prosecute was ever given, but in 
practice hard-core terrorists were quietly shipped to 


China while the redeemable fellow jungle-travellers 


were redeemed with an astonishingly low rate of 
tecidivism, The amnesty now declared—not offered or 
negotiated—adds a specific undertaking not to prose- 
cute; and it confirms, though in veiled language 
designed not to offend the Peking authorities, that 
the irreconcilables will be deported as before. The rest 
will have their brains gently washed before being intro- 
duced to the “ Malayan way of life.” Unprecedented 
efforts are being made to get the offer across and to 
provide temptingly accessible surrender areas—but the 
War gocs on elsewhere. There is no pardon, no face- 
losing offer to treat, no recognition of the Communist 
party. If the ammesty fails, the one serious disadvantage 
seems to be that when it is withdrawn, confidence in 
the former policy might be undermined and the flow 
of surrenders lessen. 


But the countervailing merits of the move are many. 
While the government is making almost no concessions, 
the amnesty gives it the moral initiative after its refusal, 
in which Malayan political leaders concurred, to take 
the bait offered in the Communist approach for a nego- 
tiated peace last May. This is important, not only in 
order to strengthen the leadership of the Alliance in 
Malaya, but to secure the approval of India and other 
Asian countries. The amnesty redeems the Alliance’s 
promise, proves that it is an effective policy-making 
government, and at the same time tests the realism of 
its ideas. Still more important, it involves the federa- 
tion’s leaders—Malay, Chinese ahd Indian alike—in 
organising an all-out attempt to throttle the terrorists 
if they fail to come out and promise loyalty to the new 
“ people’s government,” led by the Tengku. In it the 
British authorities and the new government are as one. 
It presents the Communists with what they detest=a 
united front. 

If the Communists wish to carry on the fight, they 
are now forced to tell their followers that the government 
elected by a million votes is not the people’s choice, and 
that the Chief Minister is a stooge. There have been 
criticisms of the way in which the amnesty has been put 
over, but the Communists will have to.talk fast as 
leaflets signed both by General Bourne and by the 
Tengku fall like leaves in the tropical forest. There is 
no longer any immediate hope of a Chinese or even 
Viet Minh advance to their aid ; the news is all of con- 
ferences and co-existence between West and East ; the 
parallel with the long, slow struggle of China’s Red 
Army in the thirties must now be hard to put over to 
hungry men. To stay in the jungle is to declare war 
on the Malayan people in just the way Chinese direc- 
tives have always deprecated. 

The decision may be taken in Peking. If the 
terrorists fight on, it will be an indication that the 
Chinese Communist regime has not relinquished, only 
postponed, its designs on South-East Asia—and. that 


-would be an admission which the Malayan leaders will 
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resent, and which western propaganda should play up. 
It would reveal a cynical disregard for the well-being of 
the people of the Federation and a resolve to keep the 
embers hot. It would frustrate the new government’s 
plans, keep large British forces in the country, and 
perhaps point up Malay suspicions of the reliability of 
the Chinese element in the population. It would, 
admittedly, be a mistake to underrate the terrorists’ 
powers to hold out even against a new drive given 
impetus by the fury of the Tengku scorned. The four 
or five per cent of the population which rejects the 
British and local nationalism alike will continue to afford 
them aid and recruits. To the embittered, the dis- 
gruntled, and rebellious youth, they will always make 
their appeal ; but it will be the appeal of a lost cause to 
everyone except those who are convinced of the 
inevitable triumph of world Communism. 


* 


But Peking may well find solid reasons for recom- 
mending surrender. The main battle is hopelessly lost. 
Half of the Federation’s inhabitants live in “ white ” 
(cleared) areas, and for them the Communists are 
defeated. The chain of command has been cut’and the 
Johore terrorists must operate independently from 
those in the north. The new villages are settling down 
happily as part of Malayan life ; the aborigines, too, 
are defecting ; allies are increasingly hard to find and 
the hunters grow more skilled. The surrender rate, 
which fell heavily after Dien Bien Phu, has already 
been restored. On the other hand, though the 
Emergency still absorbs nearly a third of Malaya’s 
revenue, the rise in rubber prices has stopped the 
anzmia which was setting in during 1954. There may 
be a revenue surplus this year ; and better trade gives 
the young Chinese something important to think about 
—the prospect of making money. Malaya can stand 
much more easily, at least for the time being, the 
survival of the hard core in the jungle. And their 
survival not only hardens the newly elected govern- 
ment against Peking, it keeps the British in the country. 
If the Tengku means what he says—that his programme 
is self-government in two years, independence in four 
—Peking may well conclude that the quickest way to 
get the British out of Malaya is to liquidate the revolt. 
A small “liberation army” could in any case be kept 
in being in Siam until and unless the Thais decide to 
do something about it. 

Even so, the terrorists will have to surrender on the 
government’s terms, which are designed to reduce to a 
minimum the danger of their setting their best talents 
to subversion. They will have.to renounce Communism 
and show proof of loyalty before being allowed to take 
part in civic and political life. The Alliance ministers 
have shown that they are fully alive to the risks. “ The 
Communists,” said the Tengku at the opening of the 
Federal Legislative Council, “have already infiltrated 
into rubber estates, mines, towns, villages, and qrhat is 
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even worse, into our schools. Unless this infiltration 
can be checked in time, the Communists . . . will cop. 
stitute a real menace to Malayan peace.” He made it 
clear that the government intended to remain on tne 
offensive against militant Communism ; and tha 
certainly means no hurried dismantling of the country’s 
defences. The Colonial Secretary insisted that before 
further constitutional changes could be made, the 
elected council’s ability to deal with defence, security 
and subversion, as well as with finance and the public 
services, must be proved ; and there is reason to think 
that the new ministry, many members of which have 
had a good deal of administrative experience, now accept 
this. The Commonwealth strategic reserve will be built 
up in Malaya—the Anzac vanguard arrives this week, 
Thus heavy costs will still be incurred—though the 
less is spent on ammunition, the more can be put into 
the all-important plan for giving Malaya a nation- 
building system of multi-racial education. 

The Tengku has declared that the real answer to 
Communism is nationalism—but by implication a 
multi-racial nationalism. The difficulties of building 
a unified nation in Malaya remain what they were ; but 
at least the new government is committed to it, whereas 
the Communists are demonstrably communal. They 
can only exploit the stresses in the multi-racial govern- 


- ment. These will be many ; to take a single example, 


the Tengku seems to be retreating from his undertak- 
ings to speed up the granting of citizenship to the 
Chinese. But in nation-building it should be clear that 
the Alliance is fully backed by the British authorities ; 
the problem is only to keep the transfer of power in 
phase with the creation of a Malayan nation. It cannot, 
perhaps, be done completely. Independence (within the 
Commonwealth) may come while Malaya is still three 
nations rather than one, but at least in the past three 
years much progress has been made in bringing the 
Chinese into the “ Malayan way of life” under stress 
of war and danger. And there is plenty of evidence 
that the federal leaders see that they have in Malaya 
potentially one of the best and richest states in South 
East Asia—and are no keener to be under Chinese than 
under Indonesian hegemony. 


* 


Their other weapon against subversion is economic 
progress. It is to be hoped that ministers have found 
time to think over the implications of the World Bank 
Report as well as those of “ merdeka.” If so, they will 
have much to contribute to, and much to gain from, 
the conference of Colombo Plan countries which by 4 
happy chance is taking place in Singapore j1s! 3° the 
situation in the Federation of Malaya is looking mort 
hopeful than it has done for four years. The Tengku 
and his colleagues will be able to meet the ministers 
of the other Asian states with all the right answet 
about Communism and colonialism. They have matt 
a fair start. 
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Officers and Gentlemen 


, oom conditions of national service are under constant 
review, and the problems of recruiting “ other 
ranks ” for service with “ the regulars ” attract periodic 
attention. But it is only very rarely that anything is 
heard of the position and prospects of the truly profes- 
sional cadre of the armed services—the officers who hold 
permanent commissions and on whose leadership and 
efficiency the services, however manned, depend. Yet 
the British social revolution has rolled over and flat- 
tened out this section of the professional classes fully 
as much as any other, and more than most. 

It is not easy to compare the officers’ lot with that of 
the civilian salariat—though it is noteworthy that since 
1946 officers’ pay has risen by about 35 per cent, which 
is little more than half as much as the national income 
figures suggest for salaries 
in general. Nor can officers 
readily be compared with 


Approximate Comparison of 


able with that of civil servants, unless an officer gets pro- 
motion to lieutenant-colonel (or commander or wing- 
commander) in the critical promotion age “ zone” of 
the late thirties and early forties, he soon falls behind— 
and he, then faces the grave additional hazard that the 
services may retire him in early middle age on a pension 
that needs to be supplemented to meet even the most 
modest family responsibilities. Whereas a member of 
the administrative civil service earns in his working 
lifetime approximately £65,000, and thereafter receives 
a pension of “ 37/88ths ” or around £1,000 a year from 
60, a “ passed over” major who leaves the service at 
45 earns about {£28,000 in all and then receives a 
pension of {500 a year. (A major can stay on in 
the Army until the age of 55 at the same pay and 
pension, but infantry 
officers rarely do.) Even if 
a man is promoted to full 


. : ; Coreers in the Army and Home Genera|/——anem : 
business executives who, in Ci Service to minimum | ia colonel, or to senior cap- 
addition to their more guaranteed ranks and with ! tain in the Navy, and so is 
, promotion by selection there- - . 
elastic salaries, have after indicated. (Comparable elegible to retire on £1,000 
e Vv r is . . 
greater hope of relief from usually reached earlier.) (equivalent to an assistant 


expense allowances and 
other perquisites. The 
fairest analogy is presum- 
ably with the civil service, 
and in particular with 
its administrative grade 
(though in some cases with 
the executive or scientific Geary 
grades) ; the former com- 
parison is attempted in the 
accompanying chart, which 
takes the Army as roughly 
representative of its sister 
services as well, The com- 
Parison to the minimum 
guaranteed rank which all 
should reach (major, 
lieutenant = commander, 
Squadron - leader or 
assistant secretary) should be fairly accurate ; but pro- 
Motion above these levels is by selection, and in these 
tanges only an approximate picture can be given, since, 
for example, some officers reach the rank of full general 
before others reach that of brigadier. Because the age 
for promotion and retirement is earlier in the- RAFy 
and naval promotion also tends to be earlier, 
a comparable chart for them would shift their line 
to the left ; but the pay reached at comparable ranks 
is the same. It has here been assumed that the term 
“ officers’ pay” should include marriage, ration and 
lodging allowances. 

The main disadvantage of the services emerges at 
once: while the pay of junior officers is closely compar- 


CIVIL SERVICE 


( Administrative Grade) Pe oes 





secretary's pension), he 

may have to retire on it 
; well before he is 50. 

Secretory 7 A civil service pension 

; of £1,000 a year is roughly 

equivalent to a capital sum 

of £12,000 invested as an 


/ rigadier 


/ 


7 Peotone annuity to start payment at 


age 60—it is this pension 
which, in times of high 
taxation, must be taken 
into account when compar- 
ing a civil service career 
with any non-pensionable 


Officer, retired at 45 on 
£500 a year, is to settle 
down at 60 on a civil ser- 
vice standard for old. age, 
he must find a job which between 45 and 60 
will enable him to save £300 a year to obtain 
a life assurance which would give him an annuity 
of a further {£500 a year over and above his 
pension. Only the very lucky are likely to achieve this. 
Officers retired at higher rank do correspondingly better 
—except that their chances of getting a civilian job may 
be prejudiced by their age (especially in firms with 
contributory pension schemes). 

What, then, are the prospects for promotion, and thus 
for avoiding the plight of the “ passed-over” ? 
Between 35 and 40 per cent of Army officers never 
rise above the rank of major. Majors eligible for promo- 
tion have a 65 per cent chance of becoming lieutenant- 


employment. If a serving © 
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colonel, a 36 per cent chance of becoming full colonel, 
and a § per cent chance of becoming major-general. 
This is how promotion has worked out in recent years. 
In the Navy, on the existing officer structure, it is said 
that a lieutenant-commander has a 52 fer cent chance 
of becoming commander, a 23 per cent chance of 
becoming captain, and a 9 per cent chance of becoming 
rear-admiral ; but in fact the chances since the war have 
been less favourable than this. The RAF’s theoretical 
promotion rate is considerably higher than in the other 
services, and probably the actual rate has been higher 
also ; it is favoured by wastage and a shortage of entries 
to Cranwell. In the civil service, by contrast, employ- 
ment at the rank of assistant secretary on {2,200 a year 
is guaranteed to the age of 60, and an assistant secretary 
(by direct entry) has had a 30 per cent chance of rising 
to under-secretary, and a 1§ per cent chance of rising 
to deputy secretary. 

It is true that the pace of service promotion is faster 
than it was before the war, when it was possible to be a 
captain in the Army for fifteen years. But in those days 
even a captain’s pay went further ; and far more officers 
had a private income, or married one. When contribu- 
tory pension schemes were a rarity in business employ- 
ment, the service pension also meant more in relative 
terms. But it must be remembered that one reason why 
promotion is,more rapid is that junior officers’ duties 
can be undertaken by national servicemen, of whom 
5,000 have army commissions. A cut in the call-up, let 
alone a “return to a professional army,” would 
disastrously upset. this development and make rapid 
promotion more difficult. 


* 


Junior officers also bring trouble on themselves by 
marrying far younger, in all three services, than before 
the war, when commanding officers commonly frowned 
on their officers undertaking family responsibilities 
below the rank of major. In refusing so to espouse their 
profession, young gentlemen today are following the 
example set by their working-class equals in a demo- 
cratic age ; this may be satisfactory to theorists, but it 
means that they are apt to be overtaken by acute 
financial embarrassment when they reach the rank of 
major or lieutenant-colonel, and face early retirement. 
The tradition of sending children to public schools is 
still strong in the Navy and Army (and in the past has 
produced a new crop of officers and gentlemen in each 
generation) ; in any case, constant service abroad often 
makes expensive boarding school fees and holiday 
arrangements inevitable. It also means, in most cases, 
a separate establishment at home, and agonisingly long 
periods of separation from wives. 

These constitute a heavy financial liability, and there 
are others. For most officers a car is essential—RAF 
stations, for example, are often in inaccessible placeé, 
and army and naval officers posted overseas find a car 
almost indispensable. There is, further, a tradition of 
hospitality in messes, while the Navy carries out many 
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semi-diplomatic duties which involve senior and junioy 
officers alike in heavy mess bills when visiting foreign 
or colonial ports. The entertainment allowances given 
to commanding officers rarely meet the cost. The main- 
tenance of the country’s prestige by shipboard enter- 
tainment was, before the war and even more before 
1914, conveniently met out of the private pockets of 
wealthy officers ; but important appointments are now 
not infrequently declined by senior officers, who f rankly 
admit that they cannot afford the £3,000. or so a year 
needed to hoist their flag in this or that station ; and 
the other services do not admit that the Navy bears the 
whole burden. In Shape and other international 
organisations, the problem is even more pressing, and 
Britain constantly suffers in comparison with other 
nations, owing to the lack of means among its naval 
and military representatives. . 


* 


These disincentives are reflected both in voluntary 
retirements and in recruiting. The rate of voluntary 
retirement, though above the normal’ prewar rate, is 
not high ; but a frequent reason given for it is that the 
officer concerned could not afford to turn down a 
reasonably paid and secure civilian appointment. With 
the aid of national service commissions, and a run- 
down of forces, both the Navy and the Army are said 
to be getting nearly enough entries, though the quality 
is not uniformly of prewar standard ; the RAF is very 
short of flying officers, as well as technical officers, and 
two short-service schemes have not brought any signi- 
ficant reinforcement. Meanwhile, the home civil service 
still gets all the recruits it needs. 

In many families officering is still a vocation, 
which a father expects his son to follow ; but a com- 
bination of lower pay, poorer prospects, greater discom- 
forts, and a more impoverished old age than are offered 
by other careers could undermine the incentive to serve, 
and must certainly lower standards in the end. Many 
senior officers see the symptoms of decay already. What 
is needed to arrest them ? Clearly a review of pay is 
due ; but this alone will not be enough. A committee 
is examining the services’ educational problems ; it will 
be interesting to see if it makes suggestions for direct 
financial help on a larger scale than is given by a few 
local authorities with boarding schools. The Treasury 
will some day have to face the facts of life about enter- 
tainment and expenses allowances in a competitive 
world. But perhaps the most valuable relief to serving 
officers’ anxieties would be the knowledge that a sure 
bridge existed between a service career and a worthy 
job in civil life ; at a time of brimfull employment 
should be possible to supplement the efforts of officers 
associations. Retired: officers do get jobs; but the 
eagerness with which brigadiers accept Grade J!I RO 
staff jobs at £770 a year hardly suggests that the train- 
ing and experience of responsibility which the services 
retire at the prime of life find a very easy markct. This 
certainly calls for an urgent enquiry. 
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Notes of the Week 





The Right Speech 


R BUTLER’S speech at Istanbul this week had other 
M virtues besides those of elegance. On convertibility 
and exchange rates he must have been tempted to say 
nothing at all ; but since he could hardly do this, he did 
the next best thing by repeating what he.had said already 
(“I have made it clear that we do not contemplate any 
early move on any—I repeat any—aspects of the exchange 
front”). His strictures on America’s recent “ back-pedal- 
ling” from good creditor policies had the right seasoning 
of both pepper and salt, besides showing that he has read 
the right newspapers ; and he followed these with more 
open support than usual for South Africa’s customary plea 
that there should be an increase in the dollar price of gold, 
“provided that we choose the right moment” for action. 
The hope that the Americans will ever agree to this lies a 
long way at the end of the rainbow, but it is wise that a 
British Chancellor should point to the case for it at least 
once a year. 

On the home front, Mr Butler insisted that he is taking 
and will continue to take “ all necessary measures.” He is 
“examining the whole field of public expenditure,” and 
“we shall also have to take whatever steps are necessary to 
free goods to meet export demands.” Above all “it is 
not hy physical controls thaf we intend to solve our diffi- 
culties,” but “by getting to the heart of the matter, the 
balance of supply and demand for labour and materials at 
home.” These are the right things to say. It remains only 
to fulfil them. On the inflated housing and agricultural 
subsidies first. 


Employers’ Recipe 


fin Chancellor has not been the only one to review 
1 the economic situation this week. ~The long 
mimeographed statement on economic policy which has 
been issued by the British Employers’ Confederation—the 
confederation’s first such statement since 1931—is difficult 
(0 review because the manner of its compilation is so 
obvious: it bears all the hallmarks of a reasonable 
cconomist’s draft, which has been carefully edited by a 
Cautious committee. The basic economic assessment of 
our changing position ” is better and fairer than is usually 
to be found in a survey of this kind ; the confederation is 
at great pains to show that on many matters its views mirror 

of the Trades Union Congress and of Mr Gaitskell. 
After Istanbul it can add the Chancellor to the concert.) 
ts main conclusion is the obvious and correct one that 


internal demand is now too high for the maintenance of 
economic equilibrium, but it is a travesty to say that its 
views of what “ equilibrium ” should mean are of a hard- 
faced or hard-hearted type ; in particular, its most pub- 
licised statement—its recollection that “ Lord Beveridge’s 
criterion of full employment . . . involved an unemployment 
rate of 3 per cent, nearly four times as many persons as 
are at present unemployed ”*—was thrust deep into the 
hedgegrowth of surrounding caveats. 

The employers’ main candidate for disinflation is inevit- 
ably, and rather vaguely, a cut in Government expenditure: 
but they are also surprisingly—and hearteningly—frank in 
recognising that Bank rate and the credit squeeze should be 
used as a tougher rod on their own backs if necessary. There 
are more references to the virtues of competition, at one 
stage even to price competition, than might have been 
expected in a statement from an organisation of British 
employers ; and restrictive practices come under attack (in 
a passage that has been edited just carefully enough—but 
only just—to allow some employers in certain trade associa- 
tions to pretend that the strictures do not apply to them). 
At the end, however, there is a less welcome statement that 
employers should not “extravagantly” bid up wage rates 
against each other when they have signed a national wage 
agreement with a trade union; and the confederation’s 
director has said that his principals “ are quite prepared to 
discuss with the TUC the dividend position in relation to 
the wage position . . . to see if we could evolve some method 
of stabilising or reducing prices.” 

It would be a pity if the employers were to get into a 
muddle about these last two points. In them the confedera- 
tion comes dangerously close to advising particular firms 
not to bid up for workers, or for risk capital; if they can 
use them more efficiently than their rivals. In conditions 
of inflation this may seem to be a counsel of restraint ; in 
conditions of equilibrium it would be a counsel of restric- 
tion. And the whole point of the sager part of the con- 
federation’s statement is that this country must and can 
now move from the one set of conditions to the other. It 
would be a mistake to carry any restrictive ideas with us. 


China’s Prisoners 


1x weeks of polite but firm negotiation have secured a 
S promise from China that all American civilians held in 
that country will be freed either at once or “ expeditiously.” 
Permission for twelve to leave was conceded on September 
6th ; four days later the Chinese undertook to release ten 
more within a few days and the nineteen others whose 
identity is known at some later date. If the Peking govern- 
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nent does not drag its heels over releasing the third batch, 
an end will be made of one of the most unsavoury chapters 
in its record. The majority of the men and women con- 
cerned are missionaries, doctors or teachers, who, along 
with others from Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries, were rewarded for years of service to the Chinese 
people by being jailed by the People’s Government, after 
cruel mockeries' of “trials” on trumped up charges of 
espionage, mass murder and so forth. 

Peking has insisted that its “ face” be saved by a formula 
which equates the plight of these unfortunate people with 
the position of 129 Chinese students in the United States 
who, after China attacked the UN forces in Korea, were 
prohibited from returning to their country because they 
had specialist qualifications of value to the Communist war 
effort. The Americans have accepted this whitewashing 
formula gracefully, although they had already lifted all 
restrictions on the students ; considerations of humanity 
outweigh pride in Washington, a fact of which Americans 
can be proud. They have, however, still reason for disquiet 
over the fate of a number of airmen and soldiers posted 
“missing” in the Korean war, who may still be in Com- 
munist hands. It is a painful recollection that the airmen 
recently released were not even known to be alive for over 
a year after the exchange of prisoners in Korea, although 
Peking now admits that it had held them ever since their 
aircraft crashed in Korea in 1953. 

If the matter of the civilian prisoners is now cleared up 
“ expeditiously,” the road will be open for Sino-American 
discussion of broader issues ; but it will hardly be surprising 
if the Americans show no haste to tackle these before the 
freed men and women have actually crossed the frontier. 
Their experience in the negotiations so far has reinforced 
their reluctance to be blackmailed—a point directly relevant 
to last week’s Russo-German negotiations in Moscow, where 
another Communist government showed equal lack of 


scruple about seeking to buy concessions with the bodies of 
living men. 


The Balkan Tripod Wobbles 


HE Balkan alliance has been seriously—perhaps even 
T critically—damaged by the upsurge of illwill between 
Greece and Turkey. Ironically, if not symbolically, King 
Paul of the Hellenes and Marshal Tito have meanwhile 
been exchanging toasts in Belgrade and pledging their 
respective countries to uphold and strengthen the same 
alliance. The friendship between Greece and Turkey was 
in any case a young and delicate plant, ill-equipped to 
survive the cold blasts of bitter disagreement over the 
future of Cyprus. (Paradoxically, both governments are 


united in opposing the new British proposals for Cypriot - 


self-government, but for completely contradictory reasons— 
the Turks because they might open the path to self- 
determination, the Greeks because they make no provision 
for self-determination.) The violently destructive rioting 
in Istanbul and Izmir last week made matters very much 
worse. The methodical destruction perpetrated by the 
Istanbul mob last week—when two international conferences 
were meeting in the city—evidently caused as much shocked 





, wane 
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surprise to the Turkish government as to Turkey's friends 
and allies abroad. 

Both the Greek and the Turkish governments. however 
have taken commendably firm action to prevent an\ furthe; 
outbreaks in Turkey or reprisals in Greece. Bur neither 


government can ignore the inflamed state of public opinion, 
In particular the Greek government is under strony pressure 
both from the press and from opposition politicians to 
consider a drastic re-orientation of its foreign policy. “A 
thousand friendly Turkeys are not worth more than one 
Cyprus as far as Greece is concerned,” sums up the 
emotional attitude of much of the Athenian press. So far, 
Marshal Papagos’s government has kept its head and made 
only a few limited gestures, such as the withdrawal of 
Greece from some forthcoming Nato exercises. 

It would be quite unrealistic to suppose that the now 
yawning gulf between Greeks and Turks can be easily and 
quickly papered over. But it would be a pity indeed if 
Greece were to jeopardise its own best long-term interests, 
to say nothing of those of its Nato partners, by walking 
out of the Balkan pact and disrupting all the patient defence 
planning that has been going on in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean under the zgis of Nato. It would also be a great 
pity if Greece were to stay in the Balkan pact but let itself 
be won over to the Jugoslav interpretation of the alliance 
as a mechanism for economic and cultural co-operation 
rather than for defence. This would, in fact, amount to 
much the same thing as leaving the alliance ; for if Greece 
and Turkey cannot co-operate in vital defence planning, 
there is little likelihood that they can co-operate to any 
purpose on anything else. 


After the Congress 


HE Trades Union Congress was peaceable and moderate 
. to the end. The excitement never reached a higher 
pitch than when the vote of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, to the furious indignation of some of its delegates, 
was cast against a résolution which called for “a drastic 
reduction of systematic and excessive overtime and a vigor- 
ous campaign to achieve the forty-hour week.” That nearly 
led to blows, for if the mimers’ vote had been merely 
withheld, let alone cast against the general council, the 
résolution would have been carried. It might have been 
carried even without their vote if it had stuck to the 
forty-hour week, and not been tied up to overtime which 
many workers would hate to reduce. 

On nationalisation Congress was cautious and nom 
committal. It was not disposed to harry the general council 
to follow up its “Interim Report on Public Ownership 
with a final report, at least before it is ready to do so a 
it remitted to the council a resolution instructing ‘lat ody 
to formulate a plan for public ownership of the enzincerné: 
chemical, building and building materials indust'cs. Lo 
“remit” is to leave the council freedom of 2.00 —% 
inaction. Enthusiasm for doctrinaire socialism » on ‘he 
In the interests of peace and good manners ‘)-'¢ were 
one or two rude words which everyone tricd © avoid. 
One was “Italians ”"—perished the thought o! them se 
Congress unanimously passed a resolution condem: racia 
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As long as credit restrictions 


How 
does the 
smaller 


firm 





raise new 


capital ? 


are in force, this may be difficult. For those firms 
concerned in work of national importance, the best 
answer may be ICFC. The Corporation provides 
long-term loans and share capital, in amounts 
between £5,000 and £200,000. 


Ask your own accountant, solicitor or 
bank—or write for our booklet, “Capita! 


for Business and Where to Find It.” 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Head Office: 
7 DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, €.C.2. NATIONAL 8621/5 


; Branches: 
BIRMINGHAM—214 HAGLEY RD 
; LEICESTER—31 FRIAR LANE. 
MANCHESTER —73 WHITWORTH ST. CENTRAL 5429 


LEEDS—HEADROW HOUSE. LeeDs 2-2727 
EDINBURGH—33 CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH 30212 


EDGBASTON 4181 
GRANBY 854 


TGA FS.A/l 
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Presents tae 
CwoO=way stretelhn 


HO says jute can’t make news? Look at this: it’s 
W revolutionary. Hessian (that’s jute) sewn on the 
bias to form a tube with a two-way stretch. Now when 
manufacturers want to package things like carpets, 
linoleum, blankets, they draw the tube straight on to 
the product, cut it to the required length; and tie both 
ends. The hessian clings to whatever’s inside it. And 
packaging becomes that much quicker, neater, more 
efficient and cheaper. 

And jute doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them 
up (it’s twine andcordandrope). It backs them up (look 
at the back of your carpets and lino). It lines shoes and 
stiffens the shoulders of suits. And of course it makes 
the vital, unsung sack. 

Wonderful stuff, jute! We’d be lost without it. 


88888888 


—makers of bags and sacks; twines, 
cords and ropes, jute carpets: and furn- 
ishing fabrics ; yarn for carpets, cloth for 
backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing 
felt, damp courses and plasterers’ scrim; 
cotton belting, webbing and canvas. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. 
Why not write to us:—~ 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD 
MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS . DUNDEE 
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Conversation Piece 


During a momentary silence that had fallen in the bar of a 
famous restaurant, a prominent bottle was heard to whisper: | 
“I keep hearing them ask for you by name. Is tt 
true that they can tell you blindfold?” 
And the White Horse Bottle unhurriedly replied: 
“It may very well be so. Maturity? Blending? 
Bouquet? A softness on the palate? Perhaps you 


could call it distinction. But who am I to say?” 
As if to underline this modesty the head-waiter then addres- 


sed the barman: “Three White Horse for the gentlemen in 
the corner please.” 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 





MAXIMUM PRICESs— Bottles 36/-. $-Bottles 18/9, }-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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discrimination. (That same evening the National Union 
of Mineworkers announced a new excuse for not having 
Italians in the pits: it would hold with the National Coal 
Board a pit-by-pit inquiry into low productivity.) Another 
rude word was “ Communist.” Even Mr Arthur Horner 
preferred “ revolutionary,” and other speakers spoke darkly 
of “influences outside the trade union movement” ; but 
on the whole they chose to ignore the topic. They are, of 
course, overwhelmingly anti-Communist. An attack on 
the comrades would always produce loud noises from the 
parts of the hall where the electricians, some miners or 
boilermakers were sitting, but such protests were always 
drowned in applause. And when a seemingly innocent 
resolution was put forward by the mineworkers, asking the 
general council in the interest of workers’ solidarity “to 
initiate discussions with the appropriate organisations,” 
Congress smelt the rat of the Communist World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and rejected it by a million votes. There 
was nothing naive about the Southport bonhomie. 


Reflexes, Not Resolutions 


HE agenda for the Labour party conference includes 418 
| resoletiial which will. of course be greatly reduced by 
the standing orders committee before the delegates are 
allowed to debate anything. Inevitably, the bulk of the 
resolutions reflect the distress of party workers at Labour’s 
defeat in this year’s general election, and the largest group 
of resolutions (73) deals with party administration. There 
are §2 resolutions on “ future policy,” but they speak mainly 
of the need to return to the faith of the founding fathers— 
back to “ true Socialism,” and so on. On many topics, the 
constituency parties seem to speak in the same voice—on 
atomic warfare (“ abolish it”), on national service (“ shorten 
or end it”), and on pensions (“raise them”). Perhaps the 
most striking shift in emphasis in Labour opinion, shown 
by a comparison of this year’s resolutions with those of last 
year, relates to foreign policy. It is possible to make a total 
of 70 resolutions on foreign affairs, but to do so one must 
include 25 om atomic warfare and 22 on national service. 
The problem of Germany, which besét the Labour con- 
ference last year, has so shrunk that there are only three 
resolutions on the topic for Margate ; they manage to be 
verbose at the same time as being weedy. The main aspects 
cf economic affairs that interest the resolution-makers are 
automation and the application of nuclear energy to industry 
(19), the nationalised industries (13), and the right to strike 
(13). Many of them reflex actions rather than resolutions. 

How the Labour party organises itself is largely its own 
affrir, but ome aspect of the matter is of general interest. 
This agenda suggests that the swelling call at Margate will 
be for a more efficient and thorough agency service, and 
the only man who can make that possible is the party’s 
treasurer, If Mr Gaitskell, who this year will make his first 
annual report as treasurer, satisfies the delegates that he has 
made good progtess in raising the money to finance a better 
Service of full-time agents, his popularity with the party 
a5 a whole will increase. The right opportunity seems to 
be coming along at the right moment. 
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Due for Absorption ? 


ee tone of most of the resolutions for Margate suggests 
that the heart of the constituency Labour parties is still 


very much on the left ; and this would normally be taken as 
a sign that the constituency parties will return the: usual 
slate of Bevanites as their representatives on the national 
executive. But the list of candidates for their favour, pub- 
lished this week, is a very interesting one. Fewer anti- 
Bevanites have been nominated than last year, and it 
looks as though the right wing of the party hopes, 
by concentrating its vote, to get Mr Gordon Walker 
on to the executive in place of the last of the success- 
ful Bevanite candidates in 1954, Mr Mikardo. This would 
be a considerable achievement both for Mr Gordon Walker 
and the right wing. In the ballot for the seven constituency 
representatives last year, Mr Gordon Walker was thirteenth. 
Among the runners-up he came after Mr Callaghan, Mr 
Harold Davies, Sir Frank Soskice, Mr Emrys Hughes and 
Mr Sydney Silverman. 
Mr Gordon Walker will no longer have to meet the com- 
petition of Mr Callaghan and Sir Frank Soskice. Why 
either of them should have withdrawn from the race is not 
clear. Mr Callaghan’s standing in the party varies more 
than that of most of his colleagues ; but when the Parlia- 
mentary party elected Labour’s Shadow Cabinet ‘in June 
he came third after Mr James Griffiths and Mr Gaitskell, 
having been tenth at the previous election. Sir Frank, 
of course, is no longer in the House ; but neither is Mr 
Driberg, who has again been nominated as a candidate for 
the national executive by the Maldon constituency party. . 
Last year there were twenty-two candidates for the con- 
stituency representation on the national executive, and it 
would just have been possible, if the right wing had been 
strong enough, to elect seven members who were either 
hostile to Bevanism or not finally identified with it. This 
year there are only sixteen candidates, and the right wing 
could not pick seven such members from the list. But the 
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prospect opened up is intriguing. Mr Harold Wilson, 
who topped the poll as a Bévanite last year, is now working 
in perfect amity with Mr Gaitskell. The other Bevanites 
on the executive will again lack the inspiration of their 
leader, for Mr Bevan has exiled himself from the election 
by continuing his hopeless fight for the treasurership. The 
Bevanite rump may also suffer the disappointment of seeing 
Mr Gasdon Walker replace Mr Mikardo ; and some of them 
have been having a great deal of fun, without doing any real 

arm, by working with their right wing colleagues on 
different policy committees. All this could be a powerful 
influence towards absorption. 


Around the Moroccan Throne 


T would be an exaggeration to say that the exhibition 
the French cabinet made of itself over Morocco earlier 
this week disquiets the whole of France, but those French- 
men who do understand North African affairs were, through- 
out Tuesday and Wednesday, aghast at the proceedings in 
Paris. For certain ministers, sitting safely in Europe, seemed 
prepared to expose life and limb in Africa to the danger of 
ati explosion while they haggled and dallied not even over 
ends, but over means. However, as The Economist goes to 
press, a more sober mood seems to have set in, and prophets 
forecast a speedy announcement of “ package” solutions 
to the conundrums still unsolved. : 
The course of events was enough to confuse even con- 
noisseurs. On Monday, M. Faure had secured a virtually 
unanimous, though grudging, cabinet consent to the plan he 
has been fostering for over a month. This plan entails three 
preliminary steps: first, to secure the blessing of ex-Sultan 
Ben Youssef to what is in effect a regency council, in order 
to make the device palatable to Moroccan nationalists ; 
second, to secure the voluntary withdrawal of the present 
Sultan, Ben Arafa (the word “ voluntary” is important ; 
tu depose a second Sultan would not do) ; thirdly, to select 
a three-man council agreeable not only to the retiring Sultan 
and his die-hard cronies, French as well as Moroccan, but 
also to Moroccan nationalist opinion. 

The first objective has been attained, thanks to M. 
Faure’s discerning choice of General Catroux as his emissary 
to the ex-Sultan in Madagascar. This wise and liberal old 
servant of France returned from his errand on Sunday 
bearing ex-Sultan Ben Youssef’s consent to the formation 
of a Council. of Guardians. It was the second objective— 
the withdrawal of Ben Arafa—which raised a storm that is 
not yet quelled. His consent was to be sought by means of 
a soothing letter from the President of the Republic meeting 
certain conditions that Ben Arafa had murmured would be 
his price for retirement: no abdication, no restoration of 
Ben Youssef, a comfortable retreat in Tangier. When an 
emissary sped to Rabat early on Tuesday bearing this letter, 
it seemed that M. Faure had steered round another bend of 
his adroit but devious course towards compromise. 

But he had not adequately squared his right wing col- 
leagues. General Koenig, his Defence Minister, had been 
against the original cabinet decision, and though he has 
refrained from resigning for reasons of military exigency in 
North Africa, he let people outside the cabinet know his 
mind. And M. Pinay, the Foreign Minister, though agree- 
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able to the dispatch of a letter, was not shown the text 
till it was on its way and, upon seeing it, objected to its terms 
as being coercive. His objection was, it seems, less to what 
it said than to the embarrassment in which ignorance of its 
exact terms placed him vis d vis the right wing of his party, 
So the letter was stopped. Justifiably enough, its inter- 
ception created the impression that those who stopped it 
were unaware of the pitch to which tempers, both French 
as well as Moslem, are mounting in North Africa. It js 
daily more difficult for leaders to hold these passions in 
check in the streets of Casablanca, let alone in rural Morocco, 


The Real Issue in Rabat 


T o soothe the fears and still the rumours to which cabinet 
quarrels over Morocco were giving birth, M. Faure 
issued a communiqué on Wednesday warning the public 
not to jump to conclusions, and announcing that cabinet 
consent to his plan still held good. Before he did so, he 
had received from the Resident-General in Morocco a 
request for a few days’ grace in which to prepare local 
opinion for the changes involved—in particular, opinion 
among the French settlers. One wing of these is urging 
Ben Arafa to stand firm ; its extremist members have even 
been picketing his palace to prevent his departure. Possi- 
bilities of disturbances still abound. 

M. Faure, who at last grasps the urgency of the need for 
firm decisions and their rapid execution, is now seeking 
simultaneously to announce a bunch of related solutions— 
the consent of Ben Arafa to withdrawal, the composition 
of the three-man council that will guard a seat which neither 
of two Sultans is entitled to occupy, and the terms on which 
France is ready to open negotiations for a new relationship 
with the French zone of Morocco. What the government 
that is responsible for the Spanish zone will say remains to 
be seen. 

There is just a chance that the opponents of the Faure 
plan, if given so much to swallow at a single dose, will be 
forced to let the question of the throne slip, the better to 
prepare themselves for the real struggle—the struggle over 
the legal rights to be retained by French residents when 
Morocco gets home: rule. 


A Bolster for Ulbricht 


T was an obvious, if not essential, move for the Russians 
I to whistle up Herr Grotewohl, the East German premicr 
—a “running dog,” in the Chinese phrase, if ever there 
was—from the lair outside Moscow where he had apf2t- 
ently lurked throughout Dr Adenauer’s visit. He and Herr 
Ulbricht, his Party boss, must have been shaken by the 
Chancellor’s revelation that the Soviet leaders have promised 
to return the 9,600 German prisoners whom they a(mit 
holding and to look into any other cases presented by Ronn. 
Only last week Marshal Bulganin was insisting tha! the 
Federal government must parley with Herr Ulbricht on this 
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question. The East German régime seems to fear further 
concessions at its expense, for throughout Dr Adenauer’s 
visit it has been denouncing the “ arrogant and provocative 
conduct in Moscow” of this “umregenerate chauvinist,” 
even while he was being embraced by Mr Khrushchev and 
cheered by Muscovites. With Izvestia hailing “a great 
day,” the Ulbricht propagandists have had to agree that the 
talks were successful ; but they ascribe this success to the 
Chancellor having “ dropped his cold war language,” thus 
falling foul of Pravda, which dwells on the value of “ both 
sides expounding their views with absolute frankness.” 

Herr Ulbricht’s ambassador, although humiliatingly shut 
out of all the festivities during Dr Adenauer’s visit, will of 
course be able at least to embarrass any Federal envoy 
posted to Moscow. But the Chancellor, in his Parthian 
letter to Marshal Bulganin, flatly reaffirmed that the Federal 
government is the sole legitimate representative of 
Germany ; and even the marshal did not venture to answer 
Dr Adenauer’s exposure of the East Berlin régime as a fraud 
by citing the 99 per cent poll in its last “ elections ” as proof 
of its popular basis. The Chancellor, cruelly impaled on the 
problem of extricating the prisoners without acknowledg- 
ing Herr Grotewohl, appears to have overcome the problem 
by skill and firmness. It may be taken for granted that the 
Russians will now make sizeable face-saving gestures in the 
direction of East Berlin, but they risk losing such new 
German goodwill as they have obtained if they do so too 
obviously. The hysterical virulence of the East Berlin 
régime in the past few weeks seems likely to reinforce the 
Germans’ support for Dr Adenauer’s refusal to treat it as 
an equal. And their response to wooing words such as Herr 
Dieckmann addressed to them last week—“ We have no 
intention of forcing our economic system upon Western 
Germany ””—may be conditioned by the recollection that 
only a few weeks ago the Ulbricht press was insisting that a 
reunited Germany must be “ democratic,” and that “ its 
foundations have been laid in the German Democratic 
Republic.” 


Next, Please, in Moscow 


pon traffic to and from Moscow is now becoming 

so dense that it may have been honest coincidence that 
brought the Finnish leaders in just after the West Germans 
left. But it may not, The Soviet rulers may have fore- 
seen the awkward possibility of ending their talks with 
Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano with nothing to show 
for their pains, and one way of distracting public attention 
from such a failure would obviously be to, arrange that a 
second foreign mission should arrive in Moscow at the right 
moment for the spotlight to be switched to it. The hasty 
look of the Finnish visit, which was announced only ten 
days ago, suggests that it may have been pushed forward in 
the calendar. 

Mr Kekkonen is hardly in a position to turn down a 
Pressing invitation to Moscow, for the prime minister has 
long relied on his reputation as the man who can get along 
with the Russians better than anyone else in Finland—apart, 
of course, from the local Communists and fellow travellers. 
But his arrival together with President Paasikivi and his 
defence minister lends support to speculation that the 
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Russians have held out some new and sizeable inducement 
to the Finns ; a Soviet evacuation of the Porkkala base near 
Helsinki, or at least the fixing of an early date for its 
€vacuation, may not now be as improbable as it seemed only 
a couple of months ago, when Mr Kekkonen was rebuking 
the Finnish opposition for dropping hints that the “ Geneva 
spirit” had made the base an anachronism. To pull out of 
Porkkala, which is now the Russians’ only base in non- 
Communist territory, would make it easier for them to keep 
up the pressure for abolition of all Nato bases. It would 
doubtless also be drawn to the Germans’ attention that Fin- 
land had secured the withdrawal by embracing neutrality 
and minding its p’s and q’s in its dealings with Russia. 
Yet there was one curious personal aspect to this week’s 
coming and going. Soviet policy in regard to Germany rests 
partly on a waiting game ; and when Mr Khrushchev, last 
week, intervened in the discussion in the Spiridonovka 
Palace with the blunt comment that Russia could afford to 
wait, he evidently had in mind the Federal Chancellor’s 
advanced age. But the arrival in Moscow of the 85-year-old 
Finnish President, whose active political life may not even 
yet be nearing its end, prompts the reflection that 
Dr Adenauer is six years younger than Mr Paasikivi, and 
that his arduous activity in the past few days has revealed 
him on the top of his form. It was not, presumably, any 
part of the Russians’ design to evoke such thoughts. 


Mr Prain’s Victory 


HIS week’s agreement between the Rhodesian Selection 

Trust group and the European Mineworkers Union 
may well break the industrial colour bar in the copperbelt. 
The veto on African advancement beyond the newly agreed 
categories of jobs, which was appended to the agreement 
between the other group—the Anglo American Corporation 
—and the union, does not appear in the Trust’s agreement. 
Moreover the Trust has won some further concessions from 
the union that will be extended to Anglo American. Not 
only is the whole question of promoting Africans to further 
categories of skilled work to be re-opened in three years’ 
time without the white unionists having the final word, but 
after the independent job analysis which is to be made 
immediately, the union will apparently be ready to discuss 
further promotions of Africans to jobs that the analysis 
shows to be suitable. In effect, therefore, while the com- 
panies have granted safeguards to the union, they have won 
freedom of action in the advancement and training of 
Africans. 

If this does not create the ladder of advancement that 
Mr Prain and his colleagues have demanded from the first, 
it comes near to it. It would now be natural to expect the 
African union to endorse the settlement—and it is hard to 
see how the veto that the other group’s agreement gave to 
the white union can become anything but a dead letter in 
time. The directors of the Trust have won a notable victory, 
for they—and their stockholders—were prepared to risk a 
strike to win their fundamental point of principle. But the 
European union, too, should be congratulated for taking the 
further steps incorporated in the agreement with the Trust. 
Some of their leaders are privately grateful for the stand 
the Trust has taken, and for the counsels of moderation 
given behind the scenes by visiting representatives of the 
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British TUC. Nothing is certain in Africa, but there seems 
real ground for hope now that race relations on the copper- 
belt will develop harmoniously. 


Very Rough Justice 


HROUGHOUT this week the Third International Congress 
T on Criminology has been in session at Bedford College 
in London. The main subject being discussed by delegates 
from forty nations is “recidivism ”—in laymen’s terms, 
relapse into crime. Recidivists form the hard core of the 
criminal population in almost every country, harder 
perhaps than most published figures indicate ; official statis- 
tics are concerned only with re-convictions, and an arbitrary 
figure of five years freedom from further convictions is 
usually taken as indicative of “ success.” Although a good 
many discharged prisoners do in fact become law-abiding 
citizens and can therefore be counted as “successes” by 
the prison authorities, there must be others who merely 
become more careful not to be caught. And among acknow- 
ledged recidivists there are wide gradations before one 
reaches the eventual category of the professional crook who 
will invariably use any and every opportunity for crime. 

These are some of the questions that have been under 
discussion by the four hundred lawyers, doctors, prison and 
police officials present at the congress. Perhaps the most 
important point to emerge is the need for more information. 
There is both a national and an international need for 
careful and prolonged studies following up the careers 
of convicted offenders, and for comparison of the 
effects of different forms of treatment on _ similar 
types of offenders. Britain should have a_ particular 
interest in this, for a recent Home Office study has 
drawn attention again to the wide divergence of sentencing 
policy pursued by different courts. The same type 
of individual, guilty of the same offence, gets sent to 
prison by one court, and put on probation by another. 
Perhaps the mere fact that a congress has been held in 
London will help to remind some of those who have to 
deal with offenders that a science of criminology does exist, 
and thus indirectly to speed reforms in our present system 
of judicial hit and miss. 


Manchester’s Schools 


BATTLE about comprehensive schools has broken out 
A in the north that makes the Kidbrooke affair look 
like a friendly tussle. Representatives of Manchester 
Education Committee (Manchester, of course, is Labour- 
controlled) this week decided to try to see the Minister 
of Education in person about his refusal to approve their 
plan for comprehensive schools in Wythenshawe. There are 
three separate points at issue. First, as to the nature of 
Sir David’s decision: this seems to be amply justified. The 
schools that are due for conversion into three comprehen- 
sives were built for other purposes and are not really 
suitable ; two which it is proposed to amalgamate are 
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separated by over half a mile. The new schools would also 
be too small to have an adequate sixth form. 

The timing of the Minister’s decision is another question, 
and Manchester feels aggrieved that it was received only 
four days before term began ; two of the comprchensives 
have in fact been opened and are now in operation. On 
this point the only possible conclusion is that both council 
and Ministry have been remarkably inflexible. Sir David’s 
views on suitable conditions for comprehensive schools are 
well known, and the council could have foreseen his answer ‘ 
in any case it was warned that it would not receive the 
answer in time for the beginning of term. But if the 
council had a fair idea what Sir David would say, so had Sir 
David. He should have said it at the end of July, as soon as 
the time limit for objections to the scheme had expired. 

The third question is: what happens now? The situ- 
ation is not really as bad as some Manchester partisans 
have made out. The two schools that have been opened 
are comprehensive only in name. Of 348 children in them, 
only two qualified for a grammar school education in the 
eleven-plus examination, and twenty-two for a technical 
course ; the other successful candidates all chose to go 
to grammar schools outside Wythenshawe. This should 
not be hard to unscramble. The possibility remains, how- 
ever, that Manchester may decide to stand pat. It would 
then have to carry the schools on the rates without benefit 
of the Ministry’s grant. Moreover, there is an untried 
Section 99 (1) of the Act which says that if a local authority 
has failed to discharge @ duty imposed on it the Minister 
may direct it to do so, and that his directions shall be 
enforceable by mandamus. It would be foolish if the council 
decided to fight to this sort of death. 


Planing Down India’s Plan 


NDIA is having second thoughts about its second five-year 
plan. This is only due to be presented to parliament 
in November, and is not yet final, but a draft “frame ” has 
been under criticism since April. The draft assumed a total 
investment over five years of £4,200 million, of which 
£2,550 million would be public and the rest private ; 0 
addition there would be £675 million of public development 
expenditure of a revenue nature. Criticism has been mainly 
of two opposite sorts. On the one hand it is said that the 
resources will not be available for a programme of this size. 
The planners assumed that taxation could go up from 7 pét 
cent to 9 per cent of the national income ; it is argued that 
8 per cent is a more likely figure—it is already clear that the 
states are going to raise less than they were supposed to. 
The planners assumed that 30 per cent of the extra income 
the plan would produce would be saved ; the Eastern 
Economist argues that 15 per cent would be a more reason- 
able assumption. Finally, on the planners’ own assump- 
tions, there is £600 million unprovided for. 
On the other hand, it is urged that the programme Is [00 
small. The Minister for Planning has himself said that 
closer investigation shows that the draft plan will not Ye 
duce the 11 million jobs and the § per cent increase 10 t : 
national income per year it promised ; yet Cong'¢ss poet 
benchers demand that the 11 million jobs must be treat’ 
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as sacrosanct, even if much of the work is not very useful 


and the money has to be found by nationalisation of banking 
and insurance, or extensive state trading. The bureaucrats, 
too, have been asking for more. The plans of Delhi state 
are eleven times as big as any reasonable allocation for 
Delhi ; Education Ministry wants three times as much 
as it was viven ; the railways say they cannot carry the extra 
traffic the plan will produce unless the money they are to get 


is more ‘ian doubled. Fimally, private industry has been 
protesting loudly at the way the draft envisages squeezing 
it between state industry and the handicraftsman. 

The first impression that the plan has run into very heavy 
weather indeed is, however, incorrect. These are the natural 
pulls and pressures which always arise when any statement 
of general principles has to be turned into an operating plan. 
What will, in fact, happen between now and November is 
that the more far-fetched schemes will be dropped ; a little 
more leeway may be allowed for private industry ; and 
more pressure will be put on the states and the Finance 
Ministry to agree to increase taxation and intensify borrow- 
ing. The final investment programme may not be exactly 
{4,200 million, but it is mot likely to be far from it ; the 
national income may mot increase. quite by 25 per cent, but 
ic will still increase by more than the first plan’s 13 per cent. 
But of the 11 million jobs, some have vanished for ever. 


Holland Presses a Claim 


SIZEABLE row is blowing up over the question of 

German Auslandsbonds, restitution for which is 
claimed by the Dutch government. In recent weeks the 
Dutch press has been angrily accusing Bonn of bad faith 
in the matter. Ever since January 18th, when a meeting in 
The Hague between representatives of both sides was 
adjourned to allow the Germans to consider their position 
and seek further advice from Bonn, progress has been 
stalled. Strong diplomatic pressure by the Dutch has failed 
to get the Germans to make a direct answer. 

These Auslandsbonds have a curious history. During the 
Nazi occupation the Dutch were forced to exchange 
unlimited amounts of guilders for Reichsmarks at an 
exchange rate that favoured the Germans. At the end of 
the war the Dutch government found itself the unwilling 
possessor of a hoard of six billion useless Reichsmarks, while 
the Germans had used the guilders they had obtained to buy 
up from their Dutch owners large quantities of Auslands- 
bonds, debentures issued by German debtors. When 
Germany was overrun by the allies, numbers of these bonds 
Were looted, a substantial quantity by the Russians. But 
the Dutch managed to identify about 200 million guilders 
Worth of these still in Germany (the Russians, through 
indirect channels, offered their looted bonds at a cut price 
Which was not accepted); and it is for this amount, plus 
interest, that the Dutch claim restitution from the Federal 
Republic, 

It was because there was no settlement of this issue that 
the Dutch did not accede to the London debt agreement of 
1953. But earlier this year, on hearing that the Germans 
Were prepared to negotiate, the Dutch government prepared 
. Bill approving the settlement of German debts. This is 
likely to be withdrawn and the whole tangled question 
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thrown open again unless the Germans come to terms. 
Meanwhile tempers are rising in Holland, where the mood 
has not been improved by a hint that the Federal Republic 
1S going to offer a meagre ten percent of the Dutch claim 
in final settlement. The Dutch have declared themselves 
ready to be reasonable, and it is now up to the Bonn govern- 
ment, in the interest of good relations with its small neigh- 
bour, to stop dsagging its feet. 


Historians at Grips 


Tt 1,800 historians from both sides of the iron curtain 
who met in Rome last week might have profited if 
they had taken as their text, or sparking plug, the address 


given to the British Association by Professor Douglas just — 


before they met. The abuse of history in the modern world, 
the professor argued, is plain for all to see. Ignorance 
of it provides the basis on which totalitarian regimes build 
up their perverted dogmas; and an age in which vast 
numbers of people have achieved literacy without achieving 
a corresponding ability to:-make political judgments offers 
a particularly fertile field for such perversions. The Rome 
congress, whose distinguishing feature was the appearance 
of strong Soviet and satellite delegations, might have pro- 
vided as rousing a debate on these issues as any of Luther’s 
disputations. It seems a pity that the opportunity was 
missed. 

On the other hand, there is everything to be said for 
encouraging Russian participation in gatherings of this kind. 
The thrusts, for the most part gentle ones, made at them by 
scholars from free countries may have had some effect, and 
the professors from free universities were undoubtedly 
given much food for thought by their encounter with men 
who seemed able to combine deep specialist learning with 
docile blindness to all facts which did not fit in with their 
rulers’ creed. The lot of an honest historian remains a hard 
one in Communist countries. Year by year, the “ facts” 
about recent events have to be changed to suit the Party’s 
changing needs. But this mishandling of truth will become 
more difficult if ftee contact and debate with scholars from 
other parts of the world are to be increasingly permitted to 
Soviet writers and teachers ; and it is surely in just such a 
widening of the present chinks in the barrier to free 
exchange of ideas that lies the world’s main hope of ending 
its great division. 


No Peace in Chile 


RACING ‘inflation, the dissatisfaction of senior military 
A and political figures with the encumbrances of a par- 
liamentary system, and the complex hostilities of nineteen 
political parties have combined to give Chile a long period 
of unrest. President Carlos Ibafiez, who ruled the country 
as a virtual dictator during his first term nearly thirty years 
ago, is once again moving towards absolutism tempered by 
occasional rebuffs from a divided parliament. Faced with 
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a succession of strikes, President Ibafiez, in close collabora- 
tion with his autocratically inclined minister of the interior, 
Sr Osvaldo Koch, asked the Chilean chamber of deputies 
for broad emergency powers. By a vote of 69 to §7, the 
government was given last week the right to declare a state 
of siege anywhere it desired during the next three months, 
to arrest suspects and banish them to remote areas without 
trial, and to dismiss summarily any civil servant who goes 
on strike. President Ibafiez’s request for the right to im- 
pose strict censorship on press and radio was, however, 
rejected. 

Two waves of strikes brought the present crisis to a head. 
A transport and communications stoppage involving some 
60,000 workers nearly paralysed the country during the 
first nine days of July. It ended when the government 
announced its willingness to meet most of the strikers’ 
terms. But inflation continued unchecked and in August 
unrest spread to the civil service. The government 
responded with mass arrests and the Central Workers’ 
Union, which had threatened a general strike, backed down. 
The present situation can develop in either of two direc- 
tions. President Ibafiez, supported by members of his 
cabinet and army officers associated with what is known 
as the “ Straight Line ” movement, may continue to impose 
his will with diminishing recourse to Chile’s parliamentary 
institutions ; or the government may awaken to a sense 
of the economic disaster that is threatening the country, 
and face the necessity of stringent deflation. 

Fundamentally, Chile is a rich country. Owing to con- 
tinuous pressure from Santiago, American copper pro- 
ducers have agreed to sell in Europe up to two thirds of 
their Chilean production and have increased the price of 
copper in the United States so as to bring it more into 
line with world prices. At the same time, the Anaconda 
Corporation, which already mines 26,000 tons of Chilean 
copper a month, has announced that it has found important 
new deposits. But the copper industry is both Chile’s 
greatest industrial asset and its political danger spot, for 
it is among the miners that unrest tends to be most violent. 
If Chile wishes to restore industrial peace and a healthy 
climate for badly needed foreign investment, it will have 
to choose monetary restraint and free discussion rather chan 
the printing press and Sr Koch’s police. 


Holiday Tasks 


NDUE economic ambition was pilloried in two quarters 

last week. At Betteshanger, in Kent, miners who 
spent some days of their holiday unloading a stranded ship 
were expelled from their union and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, sacked from their jobs. They had offended against 
union morality, first, by taking extra employment at a time 
when there were local unemployed available (hefty young 
men, one wonders, or less suitable temporary stevedores?); 
and secondly, by not holiday making at holiday time. So 
the mines will presumably know them no more. It is 
demonstrated that surplus energy and willingness to use it 
are as unwelcome to the National Union of Mineworkers 
when displayed by Englishmen as when offered by Italians, 
and that union censorship extends to what a man does with 
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his free time outside his trade. Those who automatically 
cheer the phrase “ the right to work” should meditate both 
propositions. | 

There is much more excuse for the other complaint about 
holiday work, that of the Norwich Education Committee. 
This body is preparing, according to a circular letter sent 
to university students receiving its grants, to deal sharply 
with those who spend their vacations in an “ unsuitable 
type” of employment, or even an undue amount of a 
suitable type ; on pain of losing their grants, would-be 
employees must get the committee’s approval of their 
working plans. This is the wrong way of working towards 
the right end. Many university authorities, who recognise 
the case for occasional holiday work to finance a trip abroad 
or some other educational purpose such as no conceivable 
increase in grants could cover, have lately become worried 
about an entirely different character: the student who, 
merely for the sake of extra pocket money, drops clean out 
of the world of study throughout each vacation. The latter 
needs pulling up. But it is his tutor, not the holders of the 
county purse-strings, who should do the pulling ; and the 
compulsory approval plan is a bad mistake. It is admini- 
stratively awkward—few students know beforehand just 
what job will be available, nor can they be expected to have 
their vacation plans cut and dried for three months ; it gives 
an undue hold over student employees to the approved 
employer ; above all it constitutes one more nibble at 
individual initiative, one more substitution of official 
authority for the use of adult judgment. There is more in 
common between Betteshanger and Norwich than the differ- 
ing purity of their motives might lead either to think. 


Making Railways Pay 


The commercial condition of our railways, with 
generally declining dividends in spite of increasing traffic, 
with generally raised fares and decreasing accommodation, 
is exciting the alarm and indignation of shareholders and 
the reprobation of the public. . . . A great extension of 
railways and an increase of the accommodation they afford 
are essential to their becoming universally useful and 
proportionately remunerative, but they cannot be extended 
with profit under the present system. More acts of 
Parliament to regulate private enterprise are more waste 
and more restrictions, more blind confidence, more 
irresponsible power, more mismanagement, and more loss. 
The heterogeneous Legislature, overwhelmed with duties, 
not one of which is adequately performed, cannot possibly 
regulate successfully such a great undertaking. To be 
well done, it must be done, as other great works are 
successfully done, by private enterprise, which the Lesis- 
lature ought to facilitate, and to which the recent law o! 
limited liability opens the path.’ Or it may be wholly 
done by the Executive Government using its own dis- 
cretion, if it has nerve enough to assume, in addition '0 
its other manifold and ill-executed duties, the cnurc 
management of railways. It is a great system of com- 
munication which must be extended to every parish, and 
almost every homestead, to give individuals and dist:'cts 
equal advantages. It is a rapidly growing part of society, 
of which we are as yet ignorant of all the bearings. and 
ought less to be surprised at than instructed by failu‘c. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Irade Backpedallin Z 


Sr—One wonders how many times 
Britain needs to peer at the trade 
barometer before she will believe her 
own eyes. British bicycles were no test 
case (The Economist, August 27th). 
The test case was Over a year ago when 
the United States raised the tariff on 
Swiss watches by §0 per cent. 

Switzerland’s economy, so largely 
dependent on the skill of her watch- 
makers, was jeopardised far more 
seriously than Britain’s can be by the 
more gentlemanly treatment of her 
cycle industry. But. its troubles were 
thought by Europe’s ostriches to be only 
local. They even gave credence to 
America’s excuse of having to protect a 
strategic industry—and presumably felt 
as foolish as President Eisenhower and 
his advisers did when only a few months 
ago the US Department of Defence 
published what had hitherto under- 
standably been kept secret: its own 
year-old survey which showed that no 
special or preferential treatment for the 
watch industry was necessary. 

‘Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1 HuGu SAMSON 


Goa in the News Again 


SiR—I would like to tell you how much 
I appreciated the fact that you seem 
aware that there is a great distinction 
between the Portuguese people and Dr 
Salazar’s regime. Many of us Portu- 
guese know that the Goa issue is another 
bad service rendered by Dr Salazar to 
Portugal. Although Goa has a deep 
meaning to us Portuguese and our 
Present obstinate position has some 
moral value, for we are not defending 
material interests or fighting for oil, 
tubber or raw materials, we do agree 
that Dr Salazar has forgotten to take 
account of current realities. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that trouble over Goa has only been 
Publicised in Portugal in 1954. Now 

‘re is not much we can do but to 
Tfemain united, not around Dr Salazar, 
ut around Portugal and our moral and 
historical rights, which are, however, I 
believe, as complex and much more 
‘sympathetic than those of Great Britain 
over, Say, Gibraltar. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to ask you and your readers not to 
believe too much in Dr Salazar. One of 
iis favourite remarks about Goa, 
— by Professor Toynbee, is that 
0a cannot be handled or negotiated as 
if it was a farm and cattle, for this is 
Fejected by democratic conscience.” He 
4s treated us Portuguese as cattle 
during the last 29 years, in, which we 


have not enjoyed the most elementary 
rights of political freedom.—Yours 
faithfully, A. FERREIRA 
Lourengo Marques, Mozambique 


Restrictions Within the 
Sterling Area 


S1r—In the supplement on British bank- 
ing contained in your issue of June 25th 
it is stated that, in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, all capital 
repatriations—and the context makes it 
clear that only movements within the 
sterling area are under discussion— 
must be notified to the authorities, and 
that there is power in the regulations 
to limit them to a reasonable level. 
Neither of these statements is correct. 
There is no more control on the move- 
ment of capital to and from other sterling 
area countries than in the United King- 
dom itself. I hope that no one will 
be deterred from investing in the 
Federation on the mistaken idea that 
the repatriation of their capital is subject 
to any form of restraint. The Federa- 
tion compares very favourably with 
most of the Dominions in this matter ; 
and in view of our need of funds for 
capital development, we like to be given 
credit for it—Yours faithfully, 
A. P. GRAFFTEY SMITH 
Office of the Financial Adviser 
to the Federal Government, Salisbury 


An Egg Monopoly 


Sir—In your issue of August 27th, 
you note that even producers are 
opposing the egg marketing scheme. 
May I point out that every marketing 
board foisted on farmers by the NFU 
has been strenuously opposed from 
within the industry, but the NFU, by 
means of its “ steam-roller” propaganda 
organisation, has usually succeeded in 
crushing opposition; the exceptions 
being its plan for a marketing board for 
apples and pears (which was voted out 
by producers) and a plan to control all 
livestock by a so-called Fatstock Mar- 
keting Board which was dropped in view 
of heavy trade and producer opposition. 
Each board, once in being, is nurtured 
and controlled by the NFU, which goes 
to great lengths to see that only NFU 
official candidates are elected to it. 
Every one ofthese boards takes power 
over a review commodity and effectively 
nationalises that branch of the home 
industry—with the inevitable hoard of 
officials with dictatorial powers, and at 
no small cost to the branch of agriculture 
affected.—Yours faithfully, 
Winchelsea JacK MERRICK 
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The Reign of the Jackboot 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN 
ARMY, 1640-1945. 

By Gordon A. Craig. 

Oxford University Press. 556 pages. 50s. 


ROFESSOR CRAIG’S account of 

the Prussian, and finally the German 
Army, in politics is both scholarly and 
concise. It draws freely upon the new 
material provided by the Groener, 
Seeckt and Stresemann papers, and also 
upon the fine perception of Ossietzky’s 
articles in the Weltbithne and other 
evidence of the kind. In view of the 
dominant role played by the military 
leaders this book embodies the essentials 
of modern German history, and is 
perhaps the best general study of this 
subject so far published in English. 

At first it seems profoundly perplex- 
ing that the plans of Scharnhorst and 
his friends for a resurgent Prussia in 
which the military duties of the citizen 
should be linked with his political rights 
should have ended in the re-enthrone- 
ment of a military caste which was as 
much concerned with stifling political 
liberty at home as with the winning of 
power and territory abroad. Although 
the programme of a citizen army was 
defeated when Boyen resigned and 
Humboldt was dismissed at the end of 
1819, the liberal revolt against the army 
in 1848 was genuine ; and from the time 
of the Landtag elections of November, 
1858, until the middle of the following 
decade, the Prussian liberals were 
astonishingly successful in spite of the 
handicap of the three-class franchise. 
It was only with the victories which 
began with the Danish war that their 
resistance to militarism melted away. 

With the defeat of the liberals a 
struggle for control of the state began 
between the soldiers and the civilian 
authority in the person of Bismarck, 
whose point of view was fundamentally 
the same as theirs. Not even Bismarck, 
however, could keep the Army in its 
place, and with the accession of William 
II the elevation of the Army to a posi- 
tion of political despotism was assured. 
Even so Waldersee (who became 
Quartermaster-general in 1882 and 
Chief of the General Staff in 1888) was 
dissatisfied ; and he constantly planned 
a coup d’état to end the constitutional 
farce performed by the Reichstag where, 
as Professor Craig shows, the very 
Ministers of War eagerly divested them- 
selves of their authority in the interests 
of the power of the Army. How 
pernicious—and in the long run disas- 
trous for Germany—these developments 
were Professor Craig makes only too 
clear. On the one hand, through the 


German’ military attachés abroad 
Waldersee began the direction of an 
independent foreign policy: on the other, 
uncontrolled operational planning by 
the General Staff made war miore prob- 
able, while the retention of the 
Schlieffen Plan put Germany at a 


‘ serious diplomatic disadvantage in 1914. 


Professor Craig attaches great import- 
ance to the orders of March and May, 
1883, by which the War Ministry, 
Military Cabinet, and General Staff 
became “mutually independent agen- 
cies,” an oddly anarchical state of affairs 
which impaired military efficiency. 

The Germans did not invade Belgium 
by accident in 1914 ; indeed it is remark- 
able to find how determined the General 
Staff was that the independence of 
Belgiurn, like that of Poland, should 
never again be permitted by Germany. 
It is not until his narrative is 
with the annexationist programme of the 
German ruling classes during the first 
great war that Professor Craig pays 
much attention to the alliance that 
had developed between the Army Chiefs 
and the captains of industry. This is 
perhaps the only weakness of his book. 
For should it not be emphasised that the 
military triumph of 1870 was intimately 
related to a peak period in Germany’s 
industrial revolution and the develop- 
ment of her transport system? Thus 
the new industrialists could identify 
their interests with those of the Army, 
and were.as eager as the military leaders 
to cajole the Reichstag into acceptance 
of long-term military budgets to pay for 
the new weapons produced in their 
factories. Where the industrial revolu- 
tion in Britain strengthened a new 
liberal middle class against aristocratic 
privilege, in combination with military 
victory it helped to crush liberalism in 
Germany. At the same time it created 
a socialist urban working-class, which 
brought a disturbing element into the 
conscript army, and which seemed at 
last to sweep away the old military 


order in 1918. The Army was, however, 


saved when the working-class was split 
between socialism and communism so 
that Ebert accepted the of 
Groener and later of Seeckt, Finally, 
the power of the German Army was 
destroyed by its protégé, Adolf Hitler, 
with unmitigated -ruthlessness, and after 
his downfall the very name of Prussia 
was erased from the map. The new 
army of the Federal Republic has been 
planned along lines which, it is claimed, 
constitute a complete and deliberate 
break with the evil traditions of the past, 
the traditions which Professor Craig has 
analysed with such mastery. 
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Discourse on Manners 


GOOD BEHAVIOUR. 
By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 293 pages. 21s. 


M ANNERS are a wonderful subject 
for unsystematic treatment. Like 
man, they are a “ sujet merveil|c isement 
vain, divers et ondoyant.” They are 
close to the heart of all of us, and if we 
had not our own strong preferences, 
unjustified by reason, manners would 
not be manners. In any precise and 
detailed treatment the shape of the 
wood is apt to be lost while the trees 
are dismembered. Without belittling 
the necessary work of sociologists, the 
ordinary reader prefers the more sub- 
jective ~and old-fashioned treatment 
which Sir Harold Nicolson gives it, in 
the tradition of Montaigne: an intelli- 
gent man, after a life in the world, sits 
back in a large library and writes a 
general history of good manners on the 
basis of his own observations and past 
reading. ; 

What emerges, of course, is less a 
picture of steady historical development, 
objectively described, than of Sir 
Harold, the manners he has experienced, 
his likes and dislikes, and the lessons 
which he draws from the history of the 
theme, from the Greeks downwards, 
judged firmly by a contemporary cye. 
He limits his subject to suit his taste. 
The East is blandly dismissed, the new 


\world less blandly. This is a European 


study of a European subject. And 
among Europeans, the people with the 
best manners are the British—a very 
natural and proper conclusion. British 
manners now are more sympathetic than 
they were a couple of generations back; 
British manners in a restricted circle at 
the end of the eighteenth century, seen 
as an ideal forerunner of Sir Harold’s 
own tastes, are best of all. Even today, 
France is not natural enough ; but the 
Gemiitlichkeit of nineteenth-century 
Germany receives unexpectedly high 
praise. 

Sir Harold opens few new vistas ; he 
concentrates rather on tracing with cle- 
gance a well-known pattern. One con- 
cept is unfamiliar and interesting: the 
comparison between Castigliones con- 
cept of sprezzatura, or careless casc, a 
the mark of the polite man, and the 
native British virtue of naturalnsss 1 


good manners. There is much to be 
said for the view that the Englis! pene 
man has concentrated almost 2! his 


aesthetic sense into freehand cour\-sy- 
This book is a delight, and 1 's 3° 
well-written as one would expec. Only 
two faults can be found with '. The 
sub-title is “a study of certain '\)°s of 
civility,’ and Sir Harold tres «ood 
manners in post-homeric times +)" 7 
a sophisticated art ; one would }. like 
to see some mention of the exquisite 
manners of many uneducated | sants 
in stable societies. The othe ult is 
Sir. Harold’s brief treatmen' the 
United States, which prove thing 
but shows, most untypically, ip 
and-run discourtesy. Silence vo" 


‘have beerr better. 
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Evans and Christie 


THE MAN ON YOUR CONSCIENCE: 
An Investigation of the Evans Murder Trial. 


By Michael Eddowes. 
Cassell 280 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE 


R EDDOWES did not write this 
[Vi book as part of a campaign 
against capital punishment. His pur- 
pose was to prove that in January, 1950, 
Evans was wrongly convicted of the 
murder of his child (and therefore by 
implication of his wife) and that the real 
murderer of both was Christie, his 
fellow-tenant of 10 Rillington Place, 
who three years later was found to be a 
mass-murderer of women and who “con- 
fessed” to having murdered Mrs Evans 
—though not the baby. 

Mr Eddowes certainly makes out a 
good case for Evans’s innocence, though 
he sometimes spoils it by over-confident 
assertions ; and one cannot help feeling 
that it is quite wrong that Evans’s con- 
vicion, and therefore his life, should 
have depended so largely on what was 
and was not said to him by the police in 
Notting Hill police station the night he 
was brought back to London and made 
his “confession.” Mr Eddowes’s case 
is that the apparent first-hand know- 
ledge of the crime contained in this 
“confession ” was in fact a repetition of 
what the police officers concerned had 
said to him—but of what they actually 
said there is no independent testimony. 
Mr Eddowes also throws considerable 
doubt on the adequacy of Mr Scott 
Henderson’s inquiry after Christie’s 
conviction. The inquiry claimed to 
have established, beyond doubt, that 
Evans, not Christie, murdered Mrs 
Evans and the baby, but it obviously 
left some important and highly relevant 
aspects of the case, which pointed to 
Evans’s innocence, totally unexplained. 

However, even if all readers are not 
quite so convinced as Mr Eddowes 
about Evans’s innocence, they must feel 
that his book is a powerful contribution 
to the case against capital punishment. 
Supporters of it have always asserted 
that there is no possibility of an innocent 
man being hanged. The Evans case 
shows that the possibility exists. If 
Evans had not been hanged, but sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, he would 
be a free man today, for, once the facts 
in the Christie case were known, no 
Home Secretary could have kept him in 
Prison. There would then have been 
no need for an inquiry to still an uneasy 
public conscience—which, Mr Eddowes’s 


k shows, has every cause to continue 
to feel concern, 


International Economics 
Without Tears 


INTR ODUCTION TO INTER- 
ATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. 
By Lorie Tarshis. 


Chapman and: Hall. 546 pages. 48s. 


IN this book Professor Tarshis includes 

the whole range of topics usually 
Sovered in a modern university course on 
international economics. The analysis 





of international trade in terms of the 
allocation of resources according to the 
principle of comparative cost is followed 
by a discussion of international capital 
movements. There is a fairly lengthy 
treatment of the balance of international 
payments. The author sets out the 
alternative methods of controlling a 
country’s balance of payments: manipu- 
lation of exchange rates ; tariffs ; direct 
control of imports and capital move- 
ments. The last part of the book is 
concerned with the international trans- 
mission of economic fluctuations, and 
with national and international measures 
for controlling them. 

The author has on the whole suc- 
ceeded in his aim of giving an objective 
exposition. This has, however, happily 
not prevented him from taking a definite 
Position in reference to the power and 
duty of the United States to take 
measures to improve world conditions. 
Professor Tarshis shows an almost 
Marshallian agility in presenting simpli- 
fied expositions of complex problems, 
without actually saying anything which 
is wrong. “I have also made a very 
real effort to simplify the presentation 
without vulgarising it” (p. vi). The 
text is indeed written in a very easy 
style—almost suggesting that the student 
is meant to approach the problems in 
the frame of mind “it’s just too easy.” 
Unfortunately the present reviewer 
favours the opposite approach: in teach- 
ing economic principles we should 
promise our students “ blood, sweat and 
tears” and give rigorous analysis. To 
fail to do this is to blunt rather than 
sharpen the student’s reasoning faculty. 
So many of the propositions made and 
conclusions drawn in the book depend 
upon a complex system of inter- 
relationships. That the author is fully 
aware of the relativeness ‘of his con- 
clusions to his chosen framework, and 
of the exceptions to his propositions, 
does not help. The intended readers 
will be in no position to appreciate the 
gaps in the reasoning. If full rigour is 
too much for the intended readers, it 
would seem preferable to concentrate 
upon an orderly exposition of the factual 
aspects of the subject. Some of the 
stimulating factual passages in the book 
would have been well worth developing; 
and in some cases fuller development 
would have obviatéd the danger of dull- 
ness which attaches to over-brief treat- 
ment, such as a bare listing of direct 
controls in different countries (Chapter 
30) or a half-page on Britain’s income- 
elasticity for imports in the interwar 
years (p. 447). 

There is occasional unevenness in the 
level of exposition. Exactly what kind 
of student can grasp readily (pp. 44, 427) 
the fact that the sum of an infinite con- 
vergent series is finite, but has to be told 
(p. 343) that when the number of francs 
that can be bought for a dollar falls 
“the franc thus becomes more expensive, 
and not less” ? It is a pity, too, that no 
bibliography is given. However, the 
main point is that the book gives the 
student international economics without 
tears. Does it give him a sound 
intellectual training ? 
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Tudor Homes and Gardens 


TUDOR FAMILY PORTRAIT. 
By Barbara Winchester. 
Cape. 330 pages. 25s. 


HE memory of the merchants of the 

Staple, the great medieval corpora- 
tion handling English wool exports, has 
been preserved not only in the brasses 
of Cotswold churches but also in their 
business and family papers. The 
Stonors and Celys, prosperous fifteenth 
century staplers, have had the good 
fortune to have their papers carefully 
edited ; while their business techniques 
and personalities were illuminated by an 
economic historian as distinguished as 
Eileen Power. The Johnsons, merchants 
of the Staple in the. days of its decline, 
were unlucky both in their own times 
and now in their reappearance in the 
diffuse and uncritical pages of Miss 
Winchester’s book. The Johnsons, 
trading to Calais in the latter part of 
Henry VIII’s reign, did well enough to 
settle in a Northamptonshire estate. 
The family was firmly protestant. John 
Johnson was eager for chantry loot and 
acquisitive over tithes. But his dream 
of life as a country gentleman was 
shattered by trading losses, the result of 
war, privateering and plague. The 
business crisis of 1551, brought on by 
devaluation, found the firm dangerously 
under-capitalised. Attempts to exploit 
new lines such as French and Spanish 
wines were unsuccessful. In 1553 came 
bankruptcy, and the impounding and 
consequent preservation of the Johnson 
papers. 


Miss Winchester rashly claims that 
these are “the most magnificent collec- 
tion of Tudor letters yet to see the light 
of day.” But she prints only a selection, 
and her extensive use of extraneous 
material obscures and diminishes the 
interest of her discovery. She is less 
concerned with the details of business 
than with showing how these letters 
reflect “all the fire and darkness and 
life of Tudor England.” So we are 
treated to platitudinous disquisitions on 
the period, far different, it seems, from 
the “ careless, extrovert, sunlit world of 
the Middle Ages.” 


When the evidence on topics which 
interest Miss Winchester is-missing, she 
takes refuge in “ undoubtedly,” and the 
descriptive flow is unbroken. Thus 
Glapthorn manor was “ undoubtedly a 
rambling, comfortable place”; Sabine 
Johnson “no doubt had her ivory 
combs,” and “doubtless grew as many 
flowers as she could.” Knowing little 
of the interior of the Johnson office she 
infers that it must have resembled one 
painted by Holbein. Miss Winchester 
is not only exasperating in her concern 
with domestic details but also confi- 
dently dogmatic on feminine tastes and 
needs. She is sure that “ marriage was 
then, as it is still, the best possible 
career for a woman,” and that “ sewing 
has a calming effect on the nerves.” 
Sabine, “ like most women, loved flowers 
and gardening.” Miss Winchester’s 
capacity for the trite can be appreciated 
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from the opening remark of «ne chapter: 
“food is a magic word, for it is the 
means whereby life is sustained.” All 
this is redolent of the fashion magazines 
and the women’s weeklies. Even if the 
Johnsons did go bankrupt, they déseryed 
better than this. 


Missionary Daughter 


MY SEVERAL WORLDS. 
By Pearl S. Buck. 


Methuen. 468 pages. 21s. 


T HE purpose of autobiography is 
self-revelation. Mrs Buck has 
taken a scalpel to herself. She loves all 
the world; but she did not love her 
father until he was 70 and she shows a 
restraint when talking of her ex-husband 
which is worse than the wildest of abuse. 
Her style. is sentimental to sloppiness ; 
but she seems to have no friends who are 
not either famous or illiterate. She 
pontificates on American errors in 
China ; but what she has to say about 
Dutch success in Indonesia, or even the 
bringing up of American children, makes 
one wonder about her judgment. To 
her the villain of the Asian pié¢ce is 
colonialism ; yet she knows so little that 


she thinks the British ruled India -for - 


three hundred years. 

Mrs Buck has laid on her own smug- 
ness and ignorance with a generous 
brush—468 pages for what could have 
been said in 122. Yet, underneath, 
there are in the book, and in her, quali- 
ties of value. She has her missionary 
parents respect for human beings as 
such, regardless of colour or race. She 
feels for unwanted children, and 
Negroes, and Chinese; and she does 
something about her feeling. She runs 
an adoption agency; for ten years she 
conducted an East and West Association. 
She understands the Chinese culture in 
which her parents took care to bring 
her up. She can translate a Chinese 
novel ; she feels in herself the humiilia- 
tions Western arrogance has inflicted on 
China; she sympathises with the odd 
explosions to which that arrogance has 
given rise; her description of. «the 
massacre of foreigners in Nanking in 
1927, in which she herself lost all her 
possessions, is a model of charity. It 
would be wearing to live with the Pearl 
Buck of this book ; but one can learn a 
good deal about China from reading her. 


Seeking Harmony 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
By C. A. Coulson. 
Oxford University Press. 127 pages. 8s. 6d. 


C) VER many generations attempts 
have been made to fit science and 
religion together. Professor Coulson 
makes a determined and to some extent 
successful attempt in this short book. 


He quickly disposes of the idea of : 


conflict as obsolete and makes short 
shift of the temptation to divide experi- 
ences into two parts, one in the control 
of science, the other of religion. He 
then proceeds to build. 

In the first two chapters, packed full 


of quotations from a hundred or so 
people, he brings out the dynamic 
character of science, “the order and 
constancy of nature” and the personal 
side of the scientific method, and comes 
to. the conclusion that science is basically 
a religious activity. The reconciliation 
with religion using the analogy of a plan 
and elevation drawing of a building then 
follows easily. 
Coulson to complete the link with the 


Christian religion, which he does by. 


momentum rather than logic; but his 
enthusiasm for this last step must be 
tempered by the fact that the religious 
experiences of scientists. are, as his 
quotations prove, just a8 prominent 
among Jews and are no doubt universal, 

This method of — reconciliation 
based on emphasising the points in 
common has its virtues but it is liable 
to rebound if overdone.» There are basic 
differences between the disciplines of 


science and any réligion’ one cares to- 


choose, but the author ignores these 
except for a few which he he attempts -to 
obscure. For example, the ‘ultimate 
authority in science~is .the experiment, 
and this makes science distinguishable 
from any. other discipline. Yet in a 
whole :chapter:on the scientific method, 
this _point “is. ignored, and indeed by 
implication denied, -: 

Some readers will explain this attitude 
by saying .that_-the author has rather 
special views on science. They. will 
point to: the sweeping way he jumps 
together as “presuppositions” not 
merely working hypotheses which are 
used by individual scientists to help to 
plan advances,-but-also basic concepts. 
For example, one such concept is that 
one action cannot cause another unless 
there is ssome physical connection 
between them. Yet Professor Coulson 
tramples on this by accepting telepathy 
as an “ established ” fact 

Another explanation of his attitude is 
that, having rejected any idea of confist 
betweeen science and religi the 


author was bound to exclude from his. 


argument the differences that have led 
to sO many misunderstandings in-.the 
past. Many readers will consider that 
he need not have been so afraid. 


Correcting a Distortion 
A HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA. 


By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 
Oxford University Press. 


Moslems penetrated very little igeo the. 


south. “ One _is, therefore, 
pendent on 
ences and the 


no successful ear Bago 
The Moslems are thought 4 






detcned atin cote : 
yet in South India, outside Mahar- 


One expects Professor . 


- (London 
523 pages. ror 
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ashtra, the Moslems never e513} lished 
their rule, except for short Periods or in 
limited areas ; on each occasion the: 
swept away again by a Hindu revival, 
notably under a succession o; 


y were 


gre 
‘Kings-in Vijayanagar. _Even in \\, a 
ashtra, once Shivaji had aroused 
Maharatta feeling, the Moslems dis- 
appeared’ more quickly than they had 
come. - 
-Buropeans .think, too, of India as 4 


place where the north has always domi- 
nated and influenced the south. 
‘much of central India was for long 


Yet 


periods under southern rule; several 
southern kings’ raided the country to the 
Ganges ; and Pulakesin II or Govinda 
Ill. were great conquerors. Above all, 
culturally, much: of° what gives modern 
Hinduism its ‘character originated in the 
south. The initial impylse; the Vedas 
and the Upanishads and the great epics, 


-caméfrom the fiorth ; but nearly all that 


has followed has been southern. The 
philosophers Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhiva were all southerners ; most of 
the great exponents of Bhakti, the mystic 
devotion to God, which has been at the 
heart of every Hindu revival, has come 
from the south too ; and most Hindu art 
is southern. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri presents 
the history of the south up to 1650 at 
once coherently and briefly. He picks 
his way lightly through the confusing 
chronology; “he is enlightening on 
religion, and succeeds in presenting the 
main lines of artistic development in 50 
pages. Only on literature is he dull; 
and even mete one can see how much 
greater is the literature of Tami! than 
that of any other Indian language ; it 
must ras be one of the great devp- 
tional literatures of the world. Anyone 
wishing to understand. the historical 

40 modern India, from the 
demand for linguistic. states to Mr 
byeneyte foreign policy, should read this 


Books Received 


. Miniwum Price Frxine iN THE BITUMINOUS 
Coat INDUSTRY. 

A Report ‘of the National Bureau of 
Economic 


Research, New York, in co- 

\ -with the Industrial Res search 
Department, Wharton School of Finance 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Waldo E. Fisher and 


Charles M. James. Princeton Uni ersity 
Press, + Geoffrey. Cumberlege.) 


PRACTICE OF UNITED 
: wees OnbAne: Vol. F. Articles 1-22 
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formation, United Nations, New York. 
‘London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 


_ $3.50,. 25s. . Sw. Fr. 14.00. 


SAFETY In. Coa Moves: Vol. II. sa 
195. tera Reports, N cw ries. No. 

and Labour Office, Gencva., 

21s. $3.50. 
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Office. 75 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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| Example: | 
STARCH IN ADHESIVES 


Starch is the basis of a versatile range of adhesives which can | packaging problems connected with export to humid tropical 





be given a wide variety of special qualities to make them suit- countries. Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
able for particular purposes: qualities such as quick or slow | tons of starch products a year: more than 400 products, which 
iting, great or small initial tack, resistance to moisture, harm- are helping more than 80 different industries to reduce pro- 


lessness to colour, and the like. The sealing of cardboard packs | duction costs, to make better products; or even to make 
Ss one of the many very large-scale uses of starch-based | products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent 
adhesives. Feculose Company Limited, one of the companies in more than 100 years in building up this large and varied 
the Industrial Division of Brown & Polson, have developed | business. We have learned a lot about the industrial uses of 
Special water-resistant adhesives with great success to solve | starch products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? FECULOSE COMPANY LIMITED 


When you read im these advertise- 
Menis how starch products are 
helping other industries you may 
See new possibilities of turning them 
'0 account in your own business. We 
shall be glad to discuss them with you. 


“IN THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson : 
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Study an economic map of North 
America...and the dominant 
position of New York State is crystal 
clear. More industries ...and a 
greater variety of industries... 
operate at a profit in New York State 
than in any other of the forty-eight 
states. When establishing an 
American plant, it will pay to locate 
where the evidences of success 

are most abundant... the fruits of 
success most attainable. 


New York State is prepared to give you 
the facts—professionally analyzed—on 
which you can decide exactly where to 
locate YOUR PLANT. Our booklet— 
“Industrial Location Services’’— explains 
what we do and shows you how you can 
—— put our knowledge to work. For your free 
é copy write New York State Department of 
' Commerce, Albany 7, N. Y., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK — 
STATE - 


~ AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Governor Commissioner of Commerce 
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AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Mixing the Schools 


Washington, D.C. 


HIS week and last American children. began a new 
TT seo year, the sécond since racial segregation was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, the first since the Supreme Court 
issued its implementing decree. Progress towards wiping 
out the colour line in the schools has been made in most of 
those border and southern states where the apparatus of 
state government favours compliance with the ruling, or is 
at least neutral, Opposition seems to be stiffening in the 
seven states of the deep South where the defiant words of 
office-holders give am edge of legitimacy to the recusant 
spirit of the white citizens. 

The best examples have been set by the cities of Washing- 

ton and Baltimore. Washington, where a concerted effort 
has been made in the past few years to purge the federal 
capital of its former air of being the northernmost southern 
city, now has mixed classes throughout its schools. Two 
bites were taken at the cherry, the first last year, the second 
this week. The change has helped to solve a major problem 
of space: many of the white schools in the District of 
Columbia were half empty, the result of emigration to the 
suburbs in Virginia and Maryland, while the coloured 
schools were bursting at their seams. But it has created a 
serious problem of standards: uniform tests taken throughout 
the city show that Negro children are, on average, at least a 
year behind white children of the same age. Fortunately 
neither in Washington nor in Baltimore, Maryland, the 
largest purely southern city, where the authorities switched 
to mixed schools in one bold move last year, do many.people 
seem inclined to point to this difference as proof of the 
inferiority of the Negro race. It is recognised instead as a 
substantiation of the Supreme Court’s contention that 
segregated schooling cannot be equal. 
Both in Washington and Baltimore there were demonstra- 
ions in the streets when the schools reopened last year. But 
the authorities stood firm, people soon calmed down, and 
there has been no repetition this year. The National Asso- 
‘ation for the Advancement of Coloured People claims that 
hese examples prove that the quick change is the best. 
The association holds that delays, on the ground that public 
‘pinion :nust be gradually broken into the idea of so sharp 
1 Teversa! of aceustomed manners, are dangerous since they 
se opposition a chance to crystallize. 

A stucy which has just been published in Maryland sug- 
ests, however, that Baltimore’s example has unhappily only 
* very limited application to the South. There were 
many favourable conditions: previous interracial_ contacts 
‘ince the war between professional groups, an exceptionally 


enlightened press, a resolute, united school board with a 
Negro member, which declined to think about evading the 
law or to look supinely to the state for guidance, and a firm, 
tactful police force which gave the school board complete 
support. In addition Baltimore’s housing segregation, com- 
bined with regulations that do not compel parents to take 
their children to the school nearest home, reduced the 
amount of mixing to manageable proportions. No white 
children were forced to enter a coloured schoool as “ odd 
men out” and only 1,500 Negro children, three per cent 
of the total, turned up at schools which had formerly been 
white. 

Carried out in this tactful and limited way, but apparently 
in complete conformity with the Constitution, the Baltimore 
experiment appears to have worked. There have been no 
special problems of health or behaviour. Although the 
children get on well enough together, the broader social 
effects will take much longer to appear. To all intents and 
purposes Baltimore remains a segregated city outside of 
the schoolrooms. The children attend classes together and 
then go their separate ways. At the high school dances the 
Negroes come with coloured partners and stick with them. 
The demonstrations broke out in areas where groups of 
white families, who own their houses but whose incomes 
are too low to permit an escape to the suburbs, are being 
engulfed by Negroes. The police stepped in just at the 
moment when the demonstrators were beginning to realise 
how isolated was their protest, and dispersed them without 
difficulty. 


* 


Outside these two cities, the most progress has, naturally 
enough, been made in those areas, such as northern Dela- 
ware, western Maryland, eastern Kentucky and western and 
southern Texas where there are relatively few Negroes, and 
in towns such as Oklahoma City and Lexington, Kentucky, 
where the residential pattern is similar to that of Baltimore. 
From the remaining parts of such states there come promises 
that all will be according to the law by-the time the schools 
open in September, 1956. There is similar news from 
West Virginia and Arkansas, and from at least one county 
in both Tennessee and North Carolina, but in Florida there 
is profound silence. And in those states which form the 
deep South, legal weapons are being prepared to fight the 
battles of evasion. 

The expedients that are being canvassed for defying the 
Supreme Court fall into two broad classes: those which 
involve the abolition of the public, that is, the free, tax- 
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supported school system and those which do not. Negro 
lawyers, and many of their opponents, are convinced that 
every move in the latter class will be struck down by the 
courts, Louisiana and Alabama are, however, resolved to 
try. Louisiana has adopted a constitutional amendment 
giving the state, under its “ inherent police power,” the right 
to assign pupils to-schools in such a way as “ to promote and 
protect public health, morals, better education and the peace 
and good ordér of the state and not because of race.” 
Alabama, with a statute passed without the Governor’s con- 
sent, is also trying to interpolate the power of the.state 
between the local school boards and the federal courts. 

South Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi regard such 
moves as wishful thinking, which they probably are. These 
three states are prepared to go to the ultimate point of 
abolishing the public schools, since they maintain there is 
nothing. in the Constitution” forcing local communities to 
maintain an educational system. The present state govern- 
ment in Virginia would like to head in the same direction 
but, while it would be backed by the “black belt,” it would 
hardly get support from the western counties where there 
are few Negroes, from the city of Norfolk, or from the Vir- 
ginian suburbs of Washington. But in the deep South the 
threat is actually being made: if the Negroes will not call off 
their lawyers, there will be no schools, supported by the 
white taxpayer, for their children and no jobs for Negro 
teachers. 

There has been little news of violence but many sug- 
gestions of intimidation on both sides, and white spokesmen 
hold that local coloured people are being misled by outside 


agitators. But in present political conditions in these states, ' 


where the electorate’s only choice is between a number of 
candidates all fully committed to racial segregation, and 
where legal devices are being twisted to keep Negroes from 
voting, there is no way of discovering what the Negroes 
want. 


Republicans in Training 


Washington, D.C. 


AST week’s battle school for the Republicans, conducted 
i. in one of Washington’s best-upholstered hotels, was 
meant to tighten the squeeze on the President’s conscience. 
Seizing on an old remark by Mr Eisenhower that the party 
ought to work harder at the local level if it expected to 
remain in power, the Republican National Committee. mus- 
tered its forty-eight state chairmen to attend classes in cam- 
paign techniques and strategems. The implication was that, 
since the party was carrying out its side of the bargain it 
would be morally indefensible for President Eisenhower to 
let the team down by not declaring himself ready for a 
second term in the White House. 

Contrasted with the violent divisions caused. within the 
party by Mr Eisenhower’s candidature only three years ago, 
the full turnout of chairmen was a tribute to his absolute 
ascendency today. By treating it as unthinkable that any- 
one but Mr Eisenhower will be their man next year, and 
by publicly parading their nakedness, Republican officials 
hope to make the President commit himself. Where Congress 
is concerned the eager students were allowed no illusions 
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about 1956. They were told bluntly that arithmetic was 
not on their side. Of 94 marginal districts in the House of 
Representatives, in which the incumbent got in last time 
by a majority of less than five per cent, 63 are held by 
Republicans and only 31 by Democrats. Of the Senate 
seats to be filled in next year’s election, 17 are Republican 
some distinctly shaky, while only 15 are Democratic wad 
of these seven are in the “ safe” South. Senator Goldwater 
of Arizona, who is in charge of the Republicans’ senatorial} 
campaign, tried’ to keep spirits up by insisting that the 


“Confidentially, He Hates It” 


- GOP. | 
96 srenres 
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SS 
Herblock in the Washington Post 
Democrats were more vulnerable than they seemed. But 
few of the potential Republican candidates are likely \ 
commit themselves to the hazards of an uphill congressional 
fight unless they know that Mr Eisenhower will be leading 
the party. This is one of the main arguments being used 
to persuade the President to make an early declaration of 
his intentions and to take less reluctantly to the muddied 
water of politics. | 
Although the lobby-talk was full of these speculations, 
the formal classes concentrated on technique. Here one 
of the star attractions was undoubtedly Mr Nxon, the 
Vice-President. Recently there have been ugly rumours 
that, if Mr Eisenhower did risk a second term at his age 
Mr Nixon would be replaced by some weightier figure ® 
heir apparent. The thought has now perished, and the 
state chairmen showed by a unanimous vote of confidence 
that Mr Nixon’s knowing professionalism had won theif 
hearts. Mr Eisenhower appears to feel the same ~ 
and when campaign time rolls around he will outs 
probably make some variant of his classic remark: “ Vic 
my bey.” 
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ATOMIC 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
STEAM 


To Babcock & Wileox Ltd., the advance into the 
atomic future is a natural progression in their own 
specialized field, for the application of nuclear 
energy to power generation is through the medium 
of steam. 


With their unique experience of over 80 years in 
steam engineering, combined with modern research 
and manufacturing facilities, they are in an unrival- 
led position to meet the challenge of the atomic age. 


During the past seven years, they have cofiaborated 
with the British Atomic Energy. Authority in 
feasibility studjes outlining the shape of future 
atomic power development and are working with 
the Authority in the design: of the new atomic 
power stations envisaged by the Government ten 
year programme. Already they have manufactured 
the special steain-generating plant which they de- 
signed jointly with the Atomic Energy Authority 
for the world’s first full-scale atomic power station 
at Calder Hall and have recently received further 
orders three times the size of the original contract. 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., have wide experience in 
all aspects of modern power generation and, with 
their international organization, are particularly 
well placed to collaborate in the world-wide de- 
velopment and realization of complete projects 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 





ean |) 
BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STEAM ENGINEERS 
BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C-4. 


Exhibiting at the 
FUEL EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION, CITY HALL, MANCHESTER, 
STAND 18 and 28, October 12th - 22nd 
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Linking the trading cities 
of the world 


To businessmen with foreign interests, the extensive 
system of overseas branches of The First National City 
Bank of New York offers a unique and unrivalled service. 
Fifty-nine branches all over the globe, together with 
nearly three thousand banking correspondents in every 
important centre of commerce, ensure a complete and 
up-to-the-mifiute knowledge of the world’s markets. 
In London, at the disposal of the client, are the services 
of a specialized staff, long experienced in the conduct 
of international business and particularly well qualified 
to advise on matters of trade with the dollar countries. 


The First 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the 
National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


London Offices: 
City: 11g OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 
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Chairman | 
takes 


‘Bedevilled Copper’ 
the Air... 





».-because HE’s got to be there. 
«He takes Sabena because 
He’s got to be there early, 
fresh, rested, in top form. The 
expert airline for expert 
travellers fills the bill and 
loves doing it. 


to Jet-age metal — 


Ask any expert travel agent. 










Offices and agents 
in any major European city 


SABENA 


sevcian Weld sinimes 





‘ Kupfer-nickel’— or bedevilled copper — 
was the name given by disappointed Saxony 
miners to a seemingly useless metal extract- 
ed from ore which promised copper. When 
in 1751 Cronstedt isolated from this ore a 
new element, he simply called it Nickel. 
Its merits once realised, this metal was 
destined to play a vital part in industry, and 
intensive researches led to many important 
uses. Today Nickel and Nickel-containing 
materials are used for countless applications 
from bicycles to jet engines, and are continu- 
ally opening up new developments through- 
out industry. 








Our technical service is freely available to 
advise on any use of Nickel. 


PLYMOUTH 


HAS 
SITES - LABOUR - HOUSES 
FOR 


INDUSTRY 


THE ESTATES & DEVELOPMENT VALUE! 


5 WINDSOR VILLAS, LOCKYER STREET, PLYMOUTH 
Telephone 60373/4 


WILL SUPPLY PARTICULARS 
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Defiance on the Docks 


: New York 

HE recent illusion of peace on the New York water- 
T front has been shattered by one of the most unpro- 
yoked strikes this unhappy port has yet endured. Ostensibly, 
the dockers have walked out in protest against the 
“jnhuman action” of the Waterfront Commission—the 
joint authority set up im 19§3 by the State Legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey to clean up the crime-ridden 
docks—in refusing to allow a man to work on the piers 
because of his criminal record. But the real motive for the 
seven-day strike is to be found in the struggle of the leaders 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, many of 
whom are closely linked fo notorious gangs, to retain their 
control over the waterfront against the commission’s 
vigorous administration of the law. 

The Waterfront Commission has done seveeral things that 
have particularly discomfited the trade union. The most 
important of these has been the revocation of the right to 
register for work of men considered by the commission to 
be a threat to law and order on the waterfront. Although 
the great majority of the 7,000 odd dockers with criminal 
records have been permitted to remain, the commission has 
now removed 6§0 of the hardest cases, and has thus 
deprived the ILA bosses of reliable allies. Secondly, the 
commission has made progress in “ decasualising ” the dock 
labour force. During the last year the registrations of 
7,600 men who failed to report for work regularly have 
been revoked, and another 6,000 are under notice to go. 
The ILA has no quarrel with this principle but, at the same 
time, the commission, anxious to avoid a closed shop on the 
docks, has insisted on keeping the register open for new 
men who meet the attendance qualifications. And while 
many of the dismissed men were known ILA supporters, 
the union cannot rely on the loyalty of the “ new mickeys.” 


” 


A third quarrel is over the reform of the daily hiring 
procedures under which permanent and mobile reserve 
gangs of longshoremen, registered with the commission, are 
engaged directly by the employers and no longer selected 
each day by union agents. Pervading all of this is the need 
of the union’s leaders to strengthen their position with its 
discontented members ; they are using the commission as a 
scapegoat to divert attention from their own failure to keep 
extravagant promises and to improve the lot of the men on 
the waterfront. 

By appealing over the head of. the commission to the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey for the setting up 
of a buffer body between the union and the commission, 
the IL evidently hoped to discredit that body. Both 

Vernors stood firm, but a face-saving compromise was 
atived at providing for the creation of a “ citizens’ fact- 

ing committee ® to hear the union’s grievances. This 
has ended the strike and saved the ILA leaders from court 
action ; but once in they have shown that they have 


both the will and the power to close down the Port of New 
York and to curtail work in harbours along the entire 
Atlantic seaboard. 
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Robots in the Plant 


HE age of automatic factories and “thinking ” machines 
A seemed nearer this week as Chicago played host to the 
National Machine Tool Show, the Production Engineering 
Show and the Metal-working Machinery and Equipment 
Exposition. Wafted from one to the other in helicopters, 
more than 100,000 manufacturers, businessmen and 
engineers could see for themselves the impact of electronics. 
and automation on the assembly line. Giant lathes, cutters 
and presses, with built-in “ electronic brains,” showed their 
capacity to perform as many as 100 different tasks in auto- 
matic sequence, demonstrated their ability to discard pro- 
ducts not up to minute specifications and to correct them- 
selves without human interference. In terms of the accelera- 
tion in production and the decreasing need for labour, some 
of the results achieved in Chicago were truly staggering: 
one automatic hardness-testing machine examines parts at 
the rate of 1,200 an hour as compared with a rate of some 
200 to 400 an hour achieved by a skilled human ixspector. 
Machine tool producers were frankly jubilant about the 
strides taken by their industry since 1947, the date of the 
last show, and about their present prospects. With a boom- 
ing economy in which the two main problems are the ever 
increasing cost of labour and the necessity to produce as 
rapidly and cheaply as possible, automatic assembly lines 
are one of the main answers. Prices for the items on show 
—ranging from desk-size control units, permitting foremen 
to survey each step in a complex series of widely scattered 
operations, to 108-ton presses—average 20 per cent above 
previous models. As one spokesman for the industry put it, 
however, “this is easily offset by the increased produc- 
tivity ”; it is expected that over the next eighteen months 
the metalworking industry alone will spend $2 billion in 
capital expenditures, much of it for machine tools, Sales 
will be spurred, moreover, by a provision written into the 
1954 tax laws allowing machine tool buyers to recover three- 
fourths of the cost within the first half of the depreciation 
period. 


Oil to Ratio 


New York 


R ARTHUR FLEMMING, the Director of Defence 
Mobilisation, had in practice no alternative but to 

order eighteen major petroleum companies in the United 
States to reduce their imports of oil voluntarily or become 
subject to government regulation. For an attempt to write 
mandatory restrictions on oil imports into the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as a result of pressure from domestic oil and 
coal producers, was only defeated last June by the Admini- 
stration’s acceptance of an amendment giving the President 
authority to take “such action as he deems necessary” if 
imports of any product are arriving in large enough quantt- 
ties to “ threaten to impair the national security.” It was 
understood that, in the case of oil, such a threat would be 
recognised by Mr Flemming, whose duty it is to advise 
the President, should the ratio between imports and 
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domestic output exceed that which prevailed in 1954, when 
imports provided about 15 per cent of total supplies. In 
the first seven months of this year domestic production 
went up by 5 per cent, but imports of crude oil rose by 
15 per cent and of residual fuel oil by 23 per cent. 

If the criteriom is accepted, as the facts of political life 
demand that it should be, then a threat clearly exists. 
Whether it does in real economic life is another matter. 
The national security certainly requires the maintenance of 
sufficient proven reserves of oil, and of extra productive 
capacity, for use in an emergency. This requires in turn a 
continuously high rate of petroleum exploration and 
development. The current rate of imports has not dimin- 
ished the incentive to explore, for new wells are being 
completed at record rates. But, although rising imports 
have limited the drain of current production on domestic 
reserves, those reserves have not risen nearly as fast as has 
consumption. Moreover, when output of both crude oil 
and coal is rising, and when the shortage of fuel oil has 
forced several electricity companies to switch from oil to 
coal, it is difficult to affirm that either the domestic oil 
producers or the coal companies are being injured by 
imports of oil. 

The major integrated oil companies, who are also the 
chief importers, argue that the same standards should not 
be applied to fuel oil, which is in short supply, as to crude 
oil which is in surplus. They are, however, expected to 
submit to Mr Flemming’s order ; he leaves it to them to 
recommend how this should be done. The main difficulty 
is that over half this year’s increase in imports of crude oil 
has come from companies which imported little or no oil 
in 1954. Should all companies reduce their imports by the 
same amount and should new entrants be barred ?. Or 
should the established importers be forced to “ move over 
and make room” for newcomers ? This would mean that 
the major companies would have to keep their imports to 
the 1954 level and forgo the increase to which the formal 
ratio entitles them as a result of this year’s rise in domestic 
output. The cost of doing this would be more than most of 
them would want to pay ; for oil from the Middle East can, 
at current freight rates, be delivered to their refineries on 
the east coast of the United States at a lower price than 
can domestically-produced petroleum. 


Moms in the Pink 


HEN the government security programme ran ‘head 

on into the American mother, it naturally ceased to 

be an irresistible force. The case which made the heaviest 

impact, that of Mr Landy, the graduate of the Merchant 

Marine Academy who was refused a~commission in the 

_ Naval Reserve because his mother had been a Communist, 
has not yet been settled. But it will be surprising if the 

Secretary of the Navy takes a stricter view of Mr Landy than 

did the Daughters of the American Revolution ; no one is 
less ready to excuse a Communist than they, or more ready 
to accept “guilt by association,” yet they gave him their 
award as the best science student of his year in spite of his 
relationship with his mother. Other young servicemen 
suspended because of their “close associations” with 
suspect parents are being cleared: Mr Gaston is to have his 
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commission in the Coast Guard even though his mother has 
belonged to allegedly subversive organisations ; Mr Bran- 
zovich is to remain in the Air Force Reserve, as a result of 
the personal intervention of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
even though his father has been a Communist. 

The attention being attracted by these and a number of 
other similar affairs is evidence of the increasing sensitivity 
of the public to the injustices and inconsistencies accom- 
panying the government’s attempts to check on the loyalty 
or possible future disloyalty of its employees. And the 
speed with which these cases are being settled is evidence 
of the increasing sensitivity of government departments to 
the criticism of these attempts. What a Senator has called 
the “slipshod” manner in which the security programme 
has been conducted was recently documented in a special 
report on a large number of individual cases, prepared by a 
Washington lawyer, Mr Adam Yarmolinsky. He studied 
not the tribulations of the famous but those of the little 
people, the clerks and boilermen, whose lives have been 
disrupted by the dilatory probing into vague allegations, 
which had little or no bearing on whether the government 
employee was in fact a security risk, and by the poor 
judgment of inexperienced investigators. 

The Fund for the Republic, an offshoot of the Ford 
Foundation, which financed this report, has also instituted 
e study of the whole question by the New York City Bar 
Association: All this information is to be made available to 
the special bipartisan commiission on the security pro- 
gramme, set up by Congress at its last session, but not yet 
appointed. It is not to report until after next year’s election, 
in order to keep the issue out of politics.. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a whole series of congressional committees, including 
a Senate subcommittee on the erosion of civil rights, will 
be bringing the issue into politics—and seeing that it stays 
there. 


Meet Me in St Louis 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSOURI 


S it possible for an American city to be both booming 
and gracious ? There are those who consider the two 
qualities mutually exclusive. A choice must be made, they 
say, between the “ go-getting,” lively spirit that characterises 
the fast-growing new cities of the frontier, and the atmo 
sphere of settled culture, relaxed good living and f aintly self- 
satisfied resistance to change that is to be found in the older 
community which has already carved out its niche. — 
Kansas City, for example, builds express roads, bridges 
and parking places with vigour and vim, while St Louis, 
on the other hand, acknowledges the need for such improve- 
ments but is still debating how to make them. © Fvery- 
thing’s up to date in Kansas City,” said the song, and so it 
seems. Older, bigger, more charming, perhaps more sophis- 
ticated, St Louis has looked at its brash western neighbour 
with mingled amusement and envy. Lately, however, St 
Louis itself is trying to prove that urbanity and an aggres 
sive civic spirit can, after all, be combined. — = 
Last May, the voters, by an overwhelming majority, 
approved a $110 million bond issue to finance an a 
list of public improvements ranging from new ™ 
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Over seventy per cent of the world’s population live in under- _ installation has now been busy pumping water to these rice fields 
developed regions. To provide enough food for everybody, world in Morocco without breakdown or mechanical fault of any kind 
food supplies will have to be doubled within the next twenty-five for over three years. 
years. To do this vast quantities of new machinery and power 
g ‘quipment are needed for irrigation schemes ; to reclaim once POWER FOR PLENTY 
: ne now destroyed by soil erosion. Each country will need Many new acheanés. axe tw helen. givens nied wee taae nelle 
specia au . J I yr ; 
y cnikent et whit can only be developed through to raise agricultural production in under-developed areas. These 
5 ea projects lead to an ever increasing demand for power equipment. 
| MAKING WATER FLOW UPHILL This is where the Brush Group approach to overseas marketing 
. For example, at Domaines de Missouri, a farm in French problems is particularly effective. Through a world-wide net- 
, Morocco, 430 acres of rice were planted beside a river. The diffi- _ work, it offers a comprehensive range of power plant and equip- 
ft culty was that the level of this river, the Oued Beth, was over ment, together with on-the-spot advice and the vital factor — 
6} yards below that of the rice fields. The problem was to get the prompt delivery. This enterprising attitude towards overseas 
: water to the rice. 5,135 gallons a minute were needed to flood _ trade has raised Brush production 
| the fields for planting. Then 2,200 gallons a minute to keep a to over one third of the entire 
2 constant water level throughout a four-month growing season. United Kingdom output of this 
+0 mect these requirements four identical pumping sets were type of power equipment and 
5 installed —each with a maximum capacity of 1,283 gallons a __ steadily maintains Brush exports 
t minute. These engines had to withstand continuous running at at over £10,000,000 a year, 
fi high temperatures for weeks at a time. Four National engines more than 50% of the total 
} manulactured by the Brush Group were chosen. This Brush Brush sales. 
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PROGRESS IN The wonder of television is already lost to the millions who see and 

hear.in their own homes events which may be occurring hundreds of 
ELECTRONICS miles away. It is already an accepted part of our lives, to be judged 
and debated not on its technical qualities, but on its value as an entertainment and its influence on our culture. 

And yet what it is and what it may become depends largely upon the scientific research and manufacturing 
techniques that have converted light into electrical energy, and electrical energy into light. 

Present day television would be impossible without the cathode ray tube. A beam 
of electrons, modulated by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within the tube, 
and paints upon it a reproduction of the original scene or picture. 

Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially designed to maintain excellent 
picture quality over a very long period of service. Modern methods of production and 
rigid quality control permit large scale manufacture of tubes of consistently high 
performance, even though they are highly intricate and complex devices, 

Mullard’s contribution to the development of television is, therefore, a significant one, Great manufactur- 


ing resources are supported by extensive research and development facilities, and these are at the service of an 
industry which leads the world in the progress of electronics. 
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throughways and wider streets to a planetarium, more 
libraries and an auditorium for the Art Museum. This was 
the most extensive programme of improvement. undertaken 
since 1923, and its approval by the citizens, who already 

a considerable burden in local, state and federal taxes, 
was generally taken as the sign of an awakening 
community spirit. 

This bond issue was voted just five years after the late 
Joseph Pulitzer’s Post-Dispatch published a frank, even 
brutal, series of articles under. the general title, “ Progress 
or Decay? St Louis’ Must Choose.” The constructive 
campaign of a newspaper distinguished for its “ crusading ” 
made a deep impression upon the community, even though 
such exhortations to civic self-improvement are not infre- 
quent in American urban life, and often strike little response 
in a jaded public. But this one somehow “ took ”—partly 
because it was done well and partly because it came just 
at the time when many local leaders were beginning to 
notice that St Louis was, indeed, decaying. 

Though the city retains its place as the ninth largest 
metropolitan area in the country, it has not been keeping 
pace with the booming cities of the Southwest and Pacific 
coast, St Louis is a major point for the final assembly of 
motot cars ; it has a thriving chemical industry ; and it is a 
railway, warehousing, road transport, food processing, shoe 
manufacturing and beer brewing centre of first importance. 
Yet during the postwar decade new industries, which once 
would have come to St Louis automatically, too often went 
elsewhere. Mindful of the historical tradition that St Louis 
lost. out to Chicago because it did not believe the railways 
were here to stay, and. to Detroit because of a similar reluct- 
ance to accept the coming of the automobile, community 
leaders began to consider what-was needed to make their city 
a more attractive place in which to live and work. 


* 


One of the first specific results of this awakening was the 
formation of the Urban Redevelopment Corporation by busi- 
ness firms, banks, newspapers and realestate owners in 
downtown St Louis. They subscribed $2,000,000 of their 
own money to assist in the physical reconstruction of slum 
areas immediately surrounding the central business district, 
the blighted heart which is found in many American cities 
today. The corporation proposed to build a series of 
modern buildings containing flats for rental to people of 
medium income in this slum area. The city agreed to 
develop part of the district as a park, and finally last spring, 
after many legal and bureaucratic delays, the wrecking crews 
moved in and began clearing the site. 

The “ Plaza project,” as it is called, will make a striking 
change in the face of the city. At one end of a square 
eight blocks long is the Union Station, a fine example of 
“19th century Ameriéan Gothic” which has even drawn 
the praise of Mr Frank Lloyd Wright. Opposite, on Market 
Street, stands the handsome fountain by Carl Milles, 
“Wedding of the Waters,” depicting the junction of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. At the other end of the 
plaza may be found what some St Louisans think one of 
the ugiiest structures anywhere. This is the Civil Courts 
building, a tall shaft surmounted by an Ionic temple topped 
by a pyramidic roof on which lie two aluminium griffins. 

strange headpiece is said to be a replica of the tomb 
of Mausolas at Halicarnassus, but what it is doing in St 
Louis has never been explained. Other buildings contribute 


. 
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to an architectural chaos which will be completed by the 
skyscraping apartment houses. If the Plaza project and 
other improvements financed by the bond issue prove’ to 
be the start of St Louis’s renaissance, much of the credit 
will go to its Mayor, Mr Raymond Tucker, who has rallied 
long dormant civic energies. He is a Democrat, but plays 
a limited role in state and national politics and relies upon 
broad, non-partisan support to assert his Jeadership. 
Equally important in the revival of St Louis is an organisa- 
tion called Civic Progress, Inc., founded two years ago by 
twenty leading citizens, and dedicated to mobilising public 
opinion behind worthy enterprises such as the bond issue. 
Its chairman is Mr August A. Busch, Jr., the fabulous beer 
baron, who also owns the St Louis Cardinals—not a college 
of church dignitaries but-a well-beloved baseball team—and 
the roster of Civic Progress is the roster of the city’s top 
business leaders. 

The organisation has no staff, no office and no agenda. 
It works informally and without publicity. Yet in two years 
its achievements have been impressive. It played a key role 
in persuading the state legislature to give the city permanent 
authority to levy an earnings tax on all who work there ; 
this makes it possible for St Louis to derive some of its 
support from people who use its facilities but live’ in 
“dormitory” suburbs, Civic Progress also stimulated 
action towards the construction of three modern express- 
ways to handle congested traffic, and it helped to put firmly 
on its feet the musically renowned but financially insecure 
St Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Civic Progress has been so successful that it receives a 
constant stream of inquiries from other communities facing 
the same problems as St Louis—problems of inadequate 
physical facilities for the automobile age ; of an inadequate 
governmental structure for the new metropolitan community 
that has grown up around the old city ; of decay at the centre 
and new development on the unplanned periphery ; of the 
demand for new public services set off against an inadequate 
tax system. As the Post-Dispatch recently noted, all these 
queries ask the same question: “Is it true that St Louis 
has a group of business leaders who are devoting to public 
affairs the same kind of thought and effort they put into 
their private affairs?” The answer, says the newspaper 
with pride, is “ Yes.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


It was reported last week that the Defence Department 
was being required to cut ‘its spending during the current 
fiscal year by $1 billion or more, in order that the Budget 
might be balanced. This immediately and naturally brought 
charges from the Democrats that the safety of the country 
was being jeopardised by the drive for economy, followed 
by official denials that any substantial cuts in defence spend- 
ing were in fact being considered. 


* 


All twelve of the Federal Reserve Banks have now raised 
their rediscount rate to 2} per cent, an example set by the 
Cleveland Bank when the others went up to 2 per cent from 
13 per cent early in August. It had been thought that the 
Boston Bank might cling to the lower rate, in order to keep 
the cost of money down in.an area where the recent flood 
disaster has forced many people to borrow who would not 
usually do so. 
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Canada Looks. at IV 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


NE HE Canadian government recently decided to establish + of sets are so high that this tax makes the Corporation better 


a committee of investigation and inquiry into . tele- 
vision policy. Superficially it will be concerned with the 
same problem of public versus commercial television which 
exercises British viewers. Proponents of the two doctrines 
of control—and they are all too ready to treat it as a 
doctrinal matter—sometimes find it convenient to draw 
carefully selected parallels from British or American 
experience. Last year, for example, the Canadian associa- 
tion of privately-owned broadcasting stations brought Mr 
Malcolm Muggeridge to its annual convention to preach the 
evils of public control. More usually they invite prominent 
commercial broadcasters from the United States. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, on the other hand, 
preserves closer and more natural links with the BBC. 

But the Canadian problem in broadcasting and television 
is not basically the same as anybody else’s. Parallels and 
contrasts with British or American or even Australian 
experience miss the real point; and Canada’s awkward 
search for a tolerable solution depends on peculiar Canadian 
conditions, not dogmatic views about public or private 
control. The real reason for the new inquiry is not that 
CBC’s present television programmes are proving conten- 
tious, nor that the commercial interests are campaigning 
against it, nor even that the Conservative opposition likes to 
make a whipping-boy of the CBC. All these things are 
true, and they have something to do with the government’s 
dilemma. But none of them would have been enough to 
prompt a new major inquiry into television and broadcasting 
policy. What makes this inevitable is that television is 
proving so very costly that the government does not know 
how to go on financing it. 

The licence fee for sound radio, which Canada adopted 
on the British pattern in the 1930s, proved inadequate to 
finance the national network services of the CBC, even 
though it was supplemented by such commercial revenue 
as the Corporation could get within the framework of its 
general programme policies. In postwar years, it was first 
augmented by an annual statutory grant from Parliament, 
and then abolished altogether. No attempt has ever been 
made to.collect a licence fee for television. Instead, the 
CBC has been living on a 1§ per Cent excise tax on radio 
and TV sets. The tax formed part of the government’s 
general revenues, and still formally does ; but an amount 
equal to its yield is transferred to the CBC. _ Under the first 
impact of television, which has been spreading to the larger 
Canadian cities only in the last two or-three years, the sales 





off than it has ever been. But once saturation has been 
approached, and the CBC has to depend on replacement 
sales, it will be totally inadequate. The Corporation, in 
fact, expects its first operating deficit in the present financial 
year and much larger ones in subsequent years. 

The history of sound broadcasting in Canada started with 
private commercial stations. They were already established 
in the larger centres before the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in its present form was created. The CBC 
thought this was a mistake which must not be repeated with 
television, because the powerful established commercial 
stations made it so much more difficult to establish public 
acceptance of the programme standards which the Corpora- 
tion thought proper. Accordingly the biggest Canadian 
cities, which would provide the best commercial prospects, 
have been reserved for CBC television. Toronto, Montreal 
and Ottawa (with English and French language stations), 


_ Winnipeg, Vancouver and Halifax all have no Canadian 


commercial alternative to the CBC television—though they 
have plenty in sound radio. In smaller places such as 
Edmonton, Regina, Kitchener, Hamilton, and many others, 
licences for comrhercial TV stations have been given to 
private interests. Television signals from the commercial 
stations of the United States penetrate into Canada less 
deeply than sound radio ; but there are still important areas, 
such as the thickly populated part of southern Ontario and 
the Vancouver metropolitan area, which get good reception 
from American stations. 
Even in sound radio the Canadian commercial stations 
were never noted for using much Canadian talent. Apart 
from purely local events or sports, recordings (mostly of 
American origin) make up most of their programmes. 
They have often claimed that it would be different if they 
were allowed to operate networks and spread the cost of 
producing Canadian programmes ; byt it is also truc that tt 
would then be cheaper and easier to tie on to an American 
network and to import programmes which might wel 
command a larger audience. Certainly in the television 
field, with programme costs being what they irc, the 
government is bound to reckon that if Canadian talent 's 0 
be developed, if TV is to make any significant contribution 
to fostering a Canadian culture in any way disting™ shable 
from American culture, then public funds will have to pay 
for it. It is not likely to be an attractive commercial p*poS* 
tion in competition with all the costly American pros'1m™<s 
available at remarkably cheap rates to this overflow market, 
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The basic problem which the Canadian TV inquiry will 
have to face is, therefore, what level of taxation the Canadian 
public is prepared to bear for the sake of bringing 
distinctively Canadian programmes to its TV screens. 
A bewildering variety of combinations of public and 
private initiative are possible. A minimum might be 
to insist on mo more than Canadian coverage of news 
and public affairs. A maximum might be to main- 
tain the CBC monopoly of all the major cities together 
with its present authority (which is very lightly used) 
to regulate the activities of the private stations. One 
point which will have to be settled for both sound and 
TV is whether the regulatory authority, which everyone 
agrees to be necessary, should be left in the hands of the 
CBC or committed to a new kind of umpire sitting in 
judgment on both public and private broadcasters. The 
private stations constantly complain that it is unfair for them 
to be regulated by their competitor. Previous inquirers, 
such as the Massey Commission of a few years back, held 
that this complaint was based on a complete misconception. 
The private operators, they held, were never meant to com- 
pete with the CBC: they were meant to be purely ancillary, 
local operations, supplementing the CBC’s own stations as 
part of one national system. In theory, that may be so. 
But the private broadcasters, with increasing support in the 
Conservative party, hope to show it is not so in practice. 

Broadcasting gives a mew face to a problem as old as 
Canada—how to maintain the separateness of this northern 
nation against the inevitable commercial and economic pulls 
of its big neighbour. The answer is always a compromise ; 
and in the case of television, as so often, the nature of the 
compromise will be primarily determined by the annual 
cash expenditure which is judged tolerable. 


Germans’ New View of Moscow 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


‘ 


HE Geneva conference of the four powers ended in no 

particular political result ; but it produced an intangible 
something called the “ spirit of Geneva,” which has become 
a political factor of marked, if temporary, importance in 
Britain. What is the corresponding effect of Dr Adenauer’s 
negotiations in Moscow? The practical results of his 
agreement with Marshal Bulganin are greater—they could 
hardly be smaller—than those of Geneva, but will they be 
outweighed by a change of mind among the Germans 
towards the Russians? At the moment this seems very 
possible. 

The West Germans did not expect spectacular concessions 
from the Russians, whom they know to be tough bargainers. 
The press, following the official lead, had not encouraged 
any great expectations. The public took the cue. Reunifi- 
cation is, in thé general view, above all a matter for the 
Great Powers to agree upon and Dr Adenauer was not 
expected to do much about it in Moscow. If he could 


achieve the release of the German prisoners, this was the 
Most that could be hoped for. As reflected in the reports 
Moscow, the negotiations were in the main about the 
captives, not about reunification; and on this score, 
Adenauer has won, thoygh the Germans are still keeping 
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their fingers crossed until they know for certain whether 
the Russians will really drop the East German incubus in 
dealing with the matter of the prisoners. 

The mere effect of the invitation to Moscow enhanced 
Dr Adenauer’s prestige and his firm presentation of the 
German case sent his stock up higher still. The Russians, 
it 1s thought, will note the difference between the free- 
speaking German Chancellor and the servile Herr Grotewohl 
—and will one day throw over their satellites for an 
agreement with the West. The policy of negotiating from 
equality of strength has not actually succeeded, but it has 
not been disproved either. With satisfaction, the West 
German newspapers report that the East German leaders 
have been highly embarrassed by the publication, on 
Moscow’s orders, of Dr Adenauer’s statements in ‘the 
Communist German press. 

There is widespread satisfaction that, after ten years, 
relations with Russia should become “normal.” The 
embittered nationalists do not share this feeling and the 
refugees’ association has strong reservations, but, by and 
large, the Germans, while pleased that their country should 
be an ally of the West as long as the association does 
not block all hope of reunion, are also glad that they 
need not fear a hostile Russia. More than this, some 
Germans have a certain mixture of curiosity, superiority 
and even affection when Russians are in question. The 
leading journalists who went recently on a tour of the Soviet 
Union sent back such favourable reports that political 
leaders in Bonn were somewhat perturbed. 

It is not likely that the Germans will go as far as the 
British public in their swing towards friendship with Russia. 
But anti-Communist policies will be harder to follow than 
before and an army will seem even less necessary than it 
does now. The symbol of Dr Adenauer’s trip was, in the 
public eye, the ballet of Romeo and Juliet. Reports and 
photographs appeared everywhere of the moment when, to 
the applause of the Muscovite audience, Dr Adenauer 
grasped Bulganin’s hand, just after the Montagues and 
Capulets on the stage had buried the hatchet over-the dead 
bodies of their children. The “ Romeo and Juliet spirit ” 
may well be the equivalent in Western Germany of the 
“spirit of Geneva” in Britain. 


Re-equipping the RAAF 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


«;G@HOULD Australia prepare against atomic attack ?” 

S In spite of the new cordiality between the West and 
the Communist powers, this remains the most important 
question now facing Australiant defence planners, for with 
the increase in world atom bomb stocks, Australia now finds 
itself with a much higher “ target priority.” According to 
Mr W. C. Wentworth, Liberal member in Australia’s 
federal House of Representatives and one of its most vocal 
advocates of civil defence against atom bombing, Australia’s 
major cities should now be considered as within the “ higher 
target priority” danger zone. 

This contention was recently given a swift and dramatic 
illustration by. the 7,000 mile Canberra flight to 
New York and back in 14 hours and earlier by’ the 4,820- 
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mile non-stop flight of four United States Airforce Thunder- 
jet fighters from Japan to Australia in “ Operation Hand- 
clasp.” Refuelled in mid-air by tankers placed at three 
strategic points, the American’ fighters (each capable of 
carrying an atomic weapon) did this Asia-Australia journey 
in about 12 hours. The visiting American Commanding 
General, Lieut-General Roger Ramey, said that the exercise 
“ definitely established the mobility of tactical aviation” 
(on an intercontinental basis); but he did not add as he 
might have done, that in a wartime context, “ Operation 
Handclasp ” could become “ Operation Clenched Fist.” 

General Ramey also said: “ We strongly advocate com- 
plete co-operation between the RAAF and the USAF and 
will continue with the exchange of officers between the two 
forces.” In fact, co-operation between the Australian and 
American airforces is already close as the recent visit of 
the Australian Prime Minister to Washington showed. On 
his return to Australia, Mr Menzies announced that the 
United States had agreed to consider supplying military 
equipment to Australia in return for the increased commit- 
ments in the Seato area which Australia has accepted ; 
Australian troops, air and naval forces have already been 
despatched to Malaya 


Help from America 


Although the Prime Minister refused to comment on the 
types of aircraft which the United States would supply, it 
is known that the RAAF needs four types: an atom 
bomber, a large transport, a supersonic (level flight) fighter 
and an advanced jet trainer. Mr Menzies’s statement that 
he felt assured of complete co-operation between the United 
States and Australia has been interpreted here as meaning 
that where items were obviously beyond Australia’s dollar 
resources, such as perhaps the atom bomber, some sort of 
lend-lease system would be developed. This has a legal 
basis in the Mutual Defence Agreement signed in February 
1951 between Australia and the United States which covers 
the supply of military equipment. 

Present plans are reliably believed to call for the complete 
re-equipment of the RAAF by 1962, This would mean a 
truly supersonic fighter force, long-range transports and jet 
bombers. The aircraft under consideration are understood 
to be the delta-wing Convair F-102 all-weather fighter, the 
swept-wing Lockheed F-104 day-fighter and the new 
CY-130 Lockheed Hercules 4-engined turbo-prop transport. 
American air force sources have claimed that the latter will 
open “a new era of airlift speed” on a worldwide basis. 
It made its début recently but most performance details 
remain secret. Washington is thought to have offered 
Australia-a first batch of these Hercules, for delivery about 
March next year. 

The significance of such a modern intercontinental trans- 
port is obvious in view of the vast expanses that the 
Australian armed forces nrust defend both in the Australian 
continent itself and in its far-flung approaches. As the Air 
Minister told the’ House of Representatives some months 
ago, the whole Australian defence policy “ is one of mobility 
based upon the flexibility of the Air Force.” In other words, 
in Australia, the Air Force has become the “ Senior Service ” 
in all but name, in spite of the fact that this is a sea-girt 
nation with 12,000 miles of coast to defend. The elevation 
of the RAAF to this eminence is in keeping with the priority 
given to it in defence expenditure ; for the Liberal govern- 
ment, papas 4 is the foundation of Australian defence, 
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No one has worked harder to make the RAAF into the 
dominant airpower in this hemisphere than the previous 
Chief of the Air Staff, Sir Donald Hardman, RAF. Before 
he retired last year, he launched a public controye:sy py 
declaring in a farewell speech that “ the Air Force in this 
country, for either defence or offence, is the only force 
worth while.” Sir Donald pointed out that specially 
equipped long-range Neptune patrol bombers (with which 
the RAAF is partly equipped) could handle sea pr. tection 
and even convoy work. This view has since oe vindicated 
by the amazingly efficient performance of these “ submarine 
killers” in recent large-scale air-sea defence exercises in 
Australia’s vital northern approaches. The Neptunes ran 
rings round the opposition, somewhat to the chagrin of the 
Navy. 

The fact that it was American aircraft which put up this 
highly efficient performance has not made it any easier for 
British aircraft suppliers to recapture a significant part of 
the Australian military market. The gap between British 
and Australian tactical requirements is widening and many 
British designs are not suitable for use over Australian dis- 
tances. Before going to Washington for supplies, the 
Australian government went through what was described 
here as “ the polite fiction” of seeing whether Australia’s 
aircraft needs could be supplied by British factories, and 
an Australian air mission made a comprehensive tour of 
Britain before crossing the Atlantic. 

But in spite of the present plans to obtain supplies from 
America, the basic Australian defence production policy can 
be described as “ self-sufficiency.” Where the manufacture 
of increasingly elaborate military aircraft is concerned, 

“ self-sufficiency ” will exact a proportionately stiffer price 
in time, manpower and capital resources. But the policy 
is consistent with the new theory that national alr- 
power is impossible without a national air ind duet 
Australia now has a small, technically efficient but extremely 
costly aircraft industry. It began just before World 
War II and won its spurs in war production and even more 
notably, in producing the supersonic CAC Sabrejet fighter ; 
powered by a British designed Avon jet engine, this jet 
fighter is a faster, more mancevrable and more heavily 
armed version of the North American F-86 Sabrejet. Some 
RAAF squadrons are already equipped with this CAC 
Sabre but the government now seems determined | ) pro- 
duce the Super-Sabre F-100. In studying possible new types 
for home production, Australian policymakers mus: ask: 
“How fast are they?” But, even more important, they 
must ask: “ How fast can they be delivered ?” For in the 
re-equipment of the RAAF, delivery is what counts. 


Sihanouk’s Clean Sweep 


RINCE SIHANOUK, the former king of Co ia. 
has been even more successful at the polls (10 
staunchest supporters had dared to hope. Even ©. os! 
sanguine observers feared that the ex-king’s Do <*'* 
Socialist Community would be hampered in of! °Y @ 
large Democratic ition. As it was, Cambo ie 
time: national hero, Son Ngoc Thanh, remained 5): nt oo 
ineffectual to the end, and’ the- divided Democrats, ‘0ug 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


-AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers, For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 





HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 
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Introducing the 
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BEA 


Car Hire Plan 





Off your BEA airliner into your hire car— 
and away you go! An important new service 
for travellers abroad—that’s the BEA Car Hire 
Plan. You touch down. You pick up your car at 
the airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive 
away —or a chauffeur does it for you. Everything’s 
as smooth as clockwork. Arrange your car hire 
when you book your BEA ticket. No deposit 
Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important 
point : you’re fully insured against damage. For 
details, get the BEA Car Hire Plan folder at your 
Travel Agents or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. Gerrard 9833. 
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And now - 


Copper tubes 
from 
Kirkby 


The whole range of I.C.I. copper tubes is industry and houses the most powerful 
now being made at Kirkby Works, near tube-drawing machinery in the world. 
Liverpool — the largest copper tube mill in I.C.l. COPPER TUBES have long played a 
the British Commonwealth. leading part in every branch of engineering. 
Kirkby’s main mill—more than seven With the improved production methods at 
acres under one roof — is the largest single Kirkby, I.C.I. is able to offer even better 


production unit in the British non-ferrous service to industry at home and abroad. 









COPPER TUBES for gas, water and waste services, 


radiant panel heating, locomotives’ and ships’ services, refrigerators, 


chemical and general engineering. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, 8.W.I gy ag 
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they polled nearly one-fifth of the half million votes cast, 
failed to secure a single seat. 

The prince’s feat in winning all the ninety-one seats in 
the Assembly makes it sufficiently clear that victory would 
have been his even if isolated reports of irregularities and 
intimidation had not marred the general picture of a 


_ democracy in action. It is even doubtful whether the 


apathy of the half of the electorate who stayed at home 
rather than exercise their democratic rights was responsible 
for much of his success. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
Cambodians approve of their ex-king ; that they are grateful 
to him—and to no ome else—for having achieved inde- 
pendence ; and that they would like him to go ahead with 
the constitutional reforms to which the international truce 
supervisory commission objected last February. Since it 
was this objection which led to Prince Sihanouk’s abdi- 
cation on March 2nd in favour of his father, King Suramarit, 
it would not be surprising if the ex-king’s electoral success 
were followed by a popular clamour for his return to the 
throne. 


A Retreat to the Jungle 


In the immediate future, however, the prince may well 
discover the disadvantages of too sweeping a success. It 
would, perhaps, have suited the interests of the country 
better at this early stage of its democratic development, to 
have had an opposition in parliament, however small and 
ineffectual, rather than none at all. As it is, the more dis- 
satisfied Democrats, not to mention the Communists, may 
feel themselves bound to honour the ancient Cambodian 
tradition of conducting an opposition from the safety of 
the jungle. If the recent Cambodian complaints of Viet 
Minh attacks launched from Laos are substantiated, the 
eclipse of the Democrats could be the signal for another 
dose of the terrorism and guerrilla warfare from which 
Cambodia has so recently emerged. 

From the international point of view, the western coun- 
tries have reason to congratulate themselves upon Prince 
Sihanouk’s success. Although the prince is well aware 
that the limitations of geography and population impose a 
neutralist policy upon the Cambodians, he has shown him- 
self equally aware of the’ need to maintain contacts with 
the West, and particularly with the United States. Ina 
vigorous pre-election .spéech, he replied to Communist 
allegations that Cambodia had violated last year’s Geneva 
agreements on Indo-China by signing a military aid agree- 
ment with the Americans last May. He was not responsible, 
he said, for this ‘agreement, but he felt bound to point out 
that the Geneva agreements did not prevent Cambodia 
from receiving military aid from abroad. 

The prince added ‘that at the Afro-Asian conference at 
Bandoeng last April he had spoken with the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Mr Chou En-lai; and told him that Cambodia, 
being a poor and small country, needed American help. 
Mr Chou had accepted this argument when he added an 
‘surance that Cambodia would ‘remain neutral. Prince 

ouk drew attention to the absurdity of Viet Minh 
‘uggestions that Cambodia, with its army of 27,000 men, 
Could threaten northern Vietnam, with its powerful army of 
300,000 ; but he refrained from appealing to his Communist 
Neighbours to drop their constant anti-Cambodian propa- 
gand® Yet while this a continues, the western 


; “ountties will have every justification for extending the 
Protective mantle of the South East Asia Treaty over Cam- 
as well as over Laos and southern Vietnam. 
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UN Assembly’s Tenth Session 


Me HAMMARSKJOLD said recently that in his opinion 
two main issues—disarmament and the atom— 
would dominate the business of the tenth session of ‘the 
UN General Assembly that begins in New York next Tues- 
day. The Assembly will, no doubt, have a cheerful and 


optimistic debate when it considers the Secretary-General’s - . 
report on the Geneva conference on the peaceful uses of - 


atomic energy. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
Disarmament Commission’s report-on the meetings of its 
five-power Sub-Committee will generate more optimism 
than disillusionment. The Assembly will also have to con- 
sider whether or not to convene a conference for the revision 
of the Charter, and this, together with the well chewed-over 
problem. of the admission. of new members, should give 
plenty of opportunity for a fresh airing of old grievances 
about the great power veto. 

For the rest, the Assembly’s agenda contains too many 
old and rather tired favourites—Korea, South-West Africa, 
Indians in South Africa, human rights covenants—to make 
very exhilarating reading. It has, however, a sting in its 
tail. Here, in a supplementary list, are most of the items 
most likely to provoke. discord and provide the best oppor- 
tunity for what seems to be a favourite occupation of some 
member states—the needling of the “ colonial powers.” The 
French, once again, for the fourth time, will find themselves 
in the dock for their “attempt to maintain by force a 
regime contrary to the wishes of the people of Morocco.” 
They will also, for the first time, be hauled over the coals 
for their policy in Algeria, although here they can put 
forward a cast-iron plea of domestic jurisdiction. There is 
also the Greek request for a discussion of Cypriot self- 
determination. And, finally, the Indonesians are returning 
to the attack over West New Guinea, but apparently with 
less bitterness than last year. 


More About Self-Determination 


The explosive question of self-determination will also 
crop up in the form of three proposals adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council last July. Each of these calls 
for the setting up of a different commission: the first to 
conduct a “full survey of the status of the permanent 
sovereignty of peoples and nations over their natural wealth 
and resources”; the second to examine alleged denials of 
the right of self-determination when requested to do so by 
any ten UN member states ; and the third an ad hoc com- 
mission of five to be appointed by the Secretary-General to 
conduct a survey of the concept of self-determination. 


After grappling with this plethora of somewhat academic 


proposals, the Assembly may well find it a pleasant change 
to find itself-confronted ‘with a practical case of self-deter- 
mination in action. Last year, the United Kingdom told the 
Assembly that the people of British Togoland were suffi- 
ciently advanced to choose for thémsélves whether they 
wanted to join the Gold Coast when the latter becomes 
independent sometime during the next few years. A mission 
appointed by the Trusteeship Council is now in British 
Togoland investigating the wishes of the people as to their 
future status, and its report should be presented to the 
Assembly before the end of the session. . Ee 
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Brighter Prospects for India’s 
Untouchables 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NTOUCHABILITY is not one problem, the same 
all over India and for all sorts of untouchables. It is 
a whole kaleidoscope of problems, each different and yet 
running into one another like rivers into the sea. There 
are areas, like the Punjab and Bengal, where untouchability 
hardly matters any more _ there are other areas, notably in 
Madras, where it retains almost its old severity. There are 
untouchable castes, like the Mahars of the Malas, who rank 
onty a little below the lower touchables ; there are others, 
like the Dheds and the Madigas, who are just emerging from 
semi-serfdom ; there are the Dhoms who are untouchables 
to the untouchables themselves. In Bombay city an untouch- 
able can go to the same hotel or barber’s shop as anyone else, 
and no one will comment ; but there are villages in Andhra 
and Rajasthan where he would still not dare to put on a 
shirt or have his son ride to get his bride. Nevertheless, 
under all this variety, there are three aspects of the position 
of the untouchable which are, in more or less degree, 
universal. First, his touch is ritually polluting ; that is why, 
for example, he is kept out of temples and not allowed to 
draw water at the common well. Second, he is poor. Ina 
countryside of small landowners, he is normally a tenant or 
a landless labourer. Third, he is ignorant. He is much more 
illiterate than the touchable castes, and he has far fewer 
people with higher education to lead him. 


Discrimination a Crime 


Before Independence something was done for the 
unouchable in all three directions. He was made equal 
before the law ; for a Brahmin to hit him became just a: 
serious as for him to hit a Brahmin—a revolution in itself. 
He was given equal rights in public places ; no-one could 
legally stop him going to the village school or drawing water 
at the public well, though in practice untouchable children 
might be confined to the veranda, or economic pressure 
exercised to ensure that he did not use the well. He was 
helped economically ; he had jobs reserved for him in the 
government service, and latterly, he got preference in the 
allotment of government waste land. The jobs were often 
junior ones, but in a village even the police constable and 
the collector’s messenger are big fishes. His children were 
encouraged to go to school, and in the last few years before 
Independence, a few scholarships were given. Above all, the 
whole educated class became imbued with the idea that 
untouchability was wrong. By 1947 it had no defenders, 
and there were few Hindus of education who did not, in 
thecry at least, accept Mr Gandhi’s thesis that untouch- 
ability was a stain on Hindu society. 

Since Independence, progress has been more rapid. The 
practice of untouchability was forbidden by the Constitution, 
and this year this has been followed up by a new law of 
far reaching implications. Certain States had already made 
criminal such acts as not letting an untouchable enter a hotel 
or a temple. The new law makes these provisions generally 
applicable. All over India, any form of discrimination 
against an untouchable is now a crime and one against which 
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the police will take action—which happens in India on! 
for serious offences. No barber may ref , 

y refuse to shave an 
untouchable because he is an untouchable ; no priest may 
refuse to let him enter a temple, no villager may stop him 
drawing water, or going to the school, or walking on a road: 
and, if anybody does discriminate against him, the onys . 
not on the untouchable to prove that the discrimination was 
due to his untouchability, but on the accused to prove that 
it was not. 

The criminal law cannot go further. Laws, however, as 
the government realises, are not enough. In the village the 
untouchable may be too timid, or too resigned to his 
position, or too economically dependent, to assert his rights, 
But the law has its importance. The orthodox do not want 
to find themselves in the dock. When the untouchables 
assert themselves, perhaps under town or communist leader- 
ship, they gradually give way. There is now hardly a major 
temple which an untouchable cannot enter, and more and 
more are they allowed to draw water at the common well, 
But the law cannot make people treat untouchables as 
equals ; still less can it make people eat with them or marry 
their daughters to them. 


More Education and More Land 


The Central and State governments are therefore simul- 
taneously following the other two lines of advance—educa- 
tional and economic. The gradually widening scope of 
compulsory education and the ever increasing number of 
village schools, means that the next generation of untouch- 
ables will be more literate ; and each year there is an 
increase in the amount spent on hostels and scholarships 
so that untouchables can get higher education ; in the next 
five-year plan several million pounds are likely to be allotted 
to this purpose. Economically, the untouchable will be a 
major beneficiary of land reform. The Chamar of Uttar 
Pradesh, for example, has already been largely turned from 
a tenant into an owner ; many of the landless to whom 
Vinoba Bhave gives the land he has collected are untouch- 
ables ; and when ceilings on land holdings are in due course 
enforced all over India, it will be largely untouchables who 
will get the surplus land. They are to be made econom:cally 
independent as well as legally equal ; and the process will 
be the more rapid, the more land reform is accompanied by 
industrialisation, Because he is the poorest man in the 
village, the untouchable is often the first to go to town; 
and in the factory, for manager and trade union boss alike, 
touchables and untouchables are both just workers. 

A remarkable indication of the improvement in status of 
untouchables was the decision taken at the end of August 
by the executive of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federa- 
tion to press for abolition of all the seats reserved for the 
“ depressed classes.” in the Central and State legislatures 
and on local organs. When Dr Ambedkar, that veteran 
champion of the untouchable’s rights, can declare that the 
protection afforded by reserved seats is no longer necessary; 
it is apparent that decisive changes have taken pl2ce. But 
the final ending of untouchability will probably come 1 
more quickly than the ending of segregation in the American 
South. Perhaps some stigma of inferiority wil! always 
remain attached to the untouchable, until marriage ceases 
be arranged and people marry across caste boundaries for 
love ; but each year the untouchable has been moving ; 
quickly towards equality, until now the pace is probab ya 
hot as the social fabric can stand and still survive. 
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Alliance for healing 
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In the advance of medicine and surgery, rubber has long been acknowledged as an invaluable 
ally. Rubber... and therefore Dunlop. Blood transfusion tubing, oxygen masks, radium ampoules; 
anti-static rubber equipment and flooring for operating theatres; Dunlopillo mattresses, operating 
table pads and special purpose beds, padding for splints and plaster-casts ; this is but a selection 
from a very wide range. 

But Dunlop contributes knowledge as well as products. In numerous projects of physiological 
research, the close collaboration of the Company has provided indispensable technical experience. 
One recent outcome has been the “Spirashell’’ Polio Cuirass Respirator, for which Dunlop 
developed the vital latex foam seal. Others are no less important for being only indirectly 
connected with medical practice—Anti-G equipment for fighter pilots, ““Frogmen” Underwater 
Swim Suits and breathing apparatus, Free-ascent Escape Submarine Immersion Suits. To every 
such project Dunlop prings unequalled resources for research, design and production. 
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ibugre item 


Vaac 


CAPE TOWN: 


The great liner glides 
into Table Bay and 
the traveller gets his 
first glimpse of the 
white buildings of 
Cape Town. Around 
him are the ships of 
all nations, for the harbour facili- 
ties of this great city are compar- 
able to those of any port in the 
world. Yet it began as a tiny 
vietualling station for the fleet 
of the Dutch East India Company. 
In 1652, Jan Van Riebeeck 
arrived in the bay with three little 
ships. His task was to establish a 
small settlement where fresh 
water and green vegetables — to 
ward off scurvy — could be 
obtained by crews making the long 
voyage to India, Van Riebeeck’s 
vegetable garden may be seen to 
this day, but it now lies in the 
centre of modern Cape Town, a 
city which boasts its own great 
University and bears the proud 
title of parliamentary capital 
of the Unien of South Africa. 
Business men who require 
information on current com- 
mercial conditions in the Union 
of South Africa are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelli- 
gence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to- 
date reports from our branches 
in Cape Town and elsewhere 
are always readily obtainable 
on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





Even the ablest executive changes his sitting 
position at least a dozen times while dictating 
a tricky letter. We have therefore designed this 
unusually wide armchair to give a man room 
: | to twist and turn in comfort. Come and try it 
OMe out in Heal’s Contract Showroom. Your visit 
will show you just why so many of today’s 
leading companies in Britain and abroad bring 
their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, write for our leaflet, 
a é Furniture for Special Needs. 


| = HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 





















196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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Fund and Bank Contrasts 


HE bigwigs of world finance assembled at Istanbul 

this week for the annual meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The two 
institutions which have drawn these busy men 
along the air routes of the world provide interesting 
and instructive contrasts. The Fund, in the sense of 
doing business, performing specific -functions and 
having results to show in its annual shop window, is a 
disappointing, inactive institution. The Bank, on the 
other hand, goes from strength to strength in the loans 
it makes, the preparatory surveys it undertakes and the 
tesults it gets. 

The contrast can be measured by that sordid, but 
always revealing, criterion—the profit and loss account. 
In the year to the end of last April the Fund earned a 
total income of $2,346,425, in the main from charges 
on its holdings of members’ currencies in excess of 
their quotas. That income went less than halfway to 
meet the year’s administrative expenditure and there 
was deficit of $2,642,946, which served to swell the 
excess of expenditure over income since the Fund 
started business, to the formidable total of $10,512,715. 

Bank, on the other hand, made a net profit of 
$24,679,487 in the year to June 30th last. By the 
allocation of this and past profit it has built up a reserve 
$121,501,401 against losses, in addition to the special 
serve of $62,256,741 available for the same purpose 
and amassed out of the 1 per cent per annum statutory 
‘Ommission which the Bank was bound by the Articles 

ment to charge on all its loans during a period 

at least ten.years. This 10-year period is drawing 

a close, but it has been decided for conservative but 

g00d reasons to continue levying the charge. So far the 
dow of default has not touched the Bank. 

_ The contrast between Bank and Fund is also apparent 

the record of business done. During its last financial 

demands on the resources of the Fund were 


“tremely light. Three member countries purchased 


currencies from the Fund to the equivalent of 
$48,750,000, but over the same period there were repay- 
ments of currencies previously purchased from the Fund 
to the amount of $275 million. Viewing this decidedly 
negative development of its business the directors of the 
Fund suggest that it must be interpreted “as one 
indication of the widespread relaxation of balance of 
payments pressures and the strengthening of the 
monetary reserves of many Fund members.” But it 
goes on ruefully to add that “it might have been 
expected that during the past year members that have 
hesitated to remove or felt obliged to intensify their 
restrictions (on international payments) would have 
made more use of the Fund’s facilities.” 


* 


The Bank, on the other hand, has a tale of bustling. 
activity to tell. The twelve months which ended on 
June 30th-were its most active year so far. In the latest 


year, loans of about $410 million were made, bringing © 


the bank’s total lending to date up to over $2,400 
million, which has been advanced to no less than forty 
countries and territories. Not only is the Bank steadily 
expanding the scale of its operations ; it is also dove- 
tailing those operations with increasing success into the 
structure of the normal international capital markets. 
Perhaps its most striking and creditable achievement 
last year was its success in selling nearly $100 million 
of maturities from its own loans to private investors. 
The total was nearly three times the amount thus sold 
in any previous year and 99 per cent of it was sold 
without the Bank’s guarantee. Last year for the first 
time the Bank raised more funds through the sale of 
borrowers’ obligations than it did from the issue of its 
own bonds. The Bank was established mainly to 
satisfy the need for capital in basic investment projects 
which normally lie outside the scope of private invest- 
ment. Experience has shown that many projects that 
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fall well within this sphere acquire commercial attrac- 
tion when the Bank lends its magic touch. Nothing 
but good can come of this closer co-operation between 
the Bank and private capital markets. 


The report of the Fund stresses all that this institu- 
tion can do by way of assisting the march towards con- 
vertibility. It points out that member countries can 
expect a favourable response from the Fund to a request 
for any drawing within the first credit tranche, i.e., that 
part of a member’s quota which has been paid in gold 
or dollars. This amount can be counted upon as avail- 
able almost unconditionally and is, therefore, in effect 
an addition to each country’s gold and dollar reserve. 
Beyond this the Fund also shows a considerable retreat 
from the previous attitude of extreme caution in making 
its facilities available, for its report adds: “ Should 
the need arise members need not doubt that drawings 
on subsequent tranches will be permitted ”—especially 
for the establishment or maintenance of convertibility. 
This offer of backing to member countries from the 
resources of the Fund can 
be reinforced by the newer $ Million 
technique of standby | 400 
arrangements under which 
member countries. are 
given a firm promise that 
they can draw up to certain 
amounts over given 
periods. The Fund means 
to be so elastic in the inter- 
pretation of its Articles 
that it will grant a waiver 
to permit countries to draw 
more than the 25 per cent 
of their quota which is 
normally the maximum 
during a twelve-months’ 
period. But the most striking of all the signs of elasti- 
city is the intimation that a member whose currency 
fluctuates beyond the tolerated margin is not neces- 
sarily to be cut off from the facilities of the Fund. The 
report also recalls that last October the Fund restored 
France’s eligibility to use the Fund’s resources, even 
though that country has not notified an official parity 
for its currency. All these are welcome indications of 
flexibility giving tacit assurance to any country contem- 
plating convertibility coupled with more flexible rates 
of exchange, that by following such a course they will 
not be banished from the protection of the Fund. 


The principle on which the Bank works is that its 
loans should be untied, i.e., that the proceeds can be 
spent anywhere by the borrower, irrespective of the 
currency in which the loan may have been made. This 
admirable rule has, on the whole, been obeyed, although 
there have been some important exceptions. Part of the 
resources available to the Bank is the 18 per cent of each 
member’s quota which has been paid up in the member’s 
own currency (20 per cent of the quotas have been 
called up, 2 per cent in gold and 18 per cent in local 


WORLD BANK LOANS {948~-55. 


(Years to June 30) 
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currency). So far only two countries, the Unite | States 
and Canada, have made this 18 rer cent freely :\ailabj. 
for loans on “untied” terms. The others, ip \udino 
Great Britain, have imposed conditions both on the 


rate of releases and on the countries to wh 
could be lent and have also stipulated that the 
released should be spent in their own counir. .. ang 
Mr Butler has this week announced that Britain «anno; 
agree to any new programme of releases at present. Mr 
Eugene Black, the President of the Bank, speaking x 
Istanbul this week accepted the fact that the rate of 
releases might have to be regulated but pointed out thi 
it had never been contemplatéd that the releases would 
be used as an instrument of commercial policy. He 
therefore pleaded with member countries to give the 
Bank effective use of its paid up capital. A wholly 
favourable answer to that plea must clearly await the 
day of convertibility—since “ untied ” loans involving 
corresponding freedom for the export of capital are part 
of that wider concept. With or without free releases of 
its paid up capital, how- 
ever, the Bank is likely to 
go from, strength to 
strength and all the indica- 
tions suggest that its 
achievements in the current 
year will outshine the 
records set up in 1954-55. 

It is perhaps unfair to 
contrast the results of the 
two Bretton Woods institu- 
tions. The Bank is a long 
term lender in a world in 
which there is immense 
need for capital wisely laid 
out. If it interpreted its 
functions correctly and 
performed them with wisdom and discretion it was 
bound to be both active and popular. The Fund 
has to deal with currency and payments and thus 
touches the most sensitive segments of financial 
autonomy of its member countries. The days of 
the Fund may come when the convertibility wagon 
gets on the move again with fair prospect of reaching 
its objective. It has kept its resources intact, and they 
will be needed ; for of all the major reservations about 
the chances of an enduring convertible world the first 
may be the chronic tendency for the United States 
balance of payments to show a surplus but the second 
is the inadequacy of gold and exchange reser. *s, |» 
internationally in proportion to the value © inter 
national trade. In supplementing those rese'v<s the 
Fund will have a vital role to play and it» well 
need reinforcement if it is to do it effective’. But 
to play that role it will need reinforcement only 
of its resources but of its techniques and «{ the 
personal qualities that will make of it an - "ctv 
team and the trusted counsellor from whom © secrets 
are kept. 
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When Screens Overlap 


Commercial television is a family entertainment, too. We 
think we have broadened the basis of our business. But 
we do not think for one moment that it is going to 
displace the cinema, 

—Sir Philip Warter. 


We are not going to increase the competition against our. 
selves. We have quite a lot to look after. 
—Mr J. Arthur Rank. 


HERE are as many opinions as showmen in the 

cinema trade today about how far—or how much 
farther—television is going to hurt their business 
now that the choice of programmes has arrived. Mr 
Bernstein of the Granada circuit hedged his bet 
by becoming a programme contractor for commer- 
cal television almost a year ago—but none of 
the cinemas that earned his group a record profit last 
year is in the “area of coverage” of the Northern 
transmitter from which Granada television pro- 
grammes will be broadcast. Sir Philip Warter and 
his colleagues in Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion, which became a programme contractor this 
week, has a fair sprinkling of his group’s 300-odd 


_ cinemas in the area to which Associated British (Tele- 


vision) will broadcast, and coolly contemplates turning 
“certain of our cinemas within the regions ” into small 
local studios. Mr Rank has at present no intention 
of taking his Organisation directly into commercial 
television. But his film advertising company opened 
two sound stages in August specially to make television 
commercials and now has them booked solidly for a 
yeat; while Bush Radio continues to achieve record 
tumover and profits, and, as Mr Rank says blandly, 
“Prospects as regards television are good.” At 
the same time Mr Sheckman of Essoldo is prepared 
to buy extra cinemas or even to build new ones at 
perhaps three times the prewar cost—and so for that 
matter are Mr Rank, Sir Philip Warter and Mr 
Bernstein. 

There is more confidence about in the trade—and 
more money—than a couple of years ago, when the 
cthibitors were first beginning to fear what mass tele- 
Wsion ownership might do to cinema attendances. 
The money, this year, has come largely from a wave 


_ the Chancellor’s wand—in the Budget of 1954 Mc 
. Butler reduced Entertainments Duty on cinema takings 


by about £34 million a year. The industry’s gross 
lumover has hardly increased, but the Exchequer has 
been mulcting them of about 32 per cent instead of 
tbout 35 per cent, allowing a significant rise in net 

ings. The industry’s confidence has flowed from 
vatious springs. Cinema attendances continued to fall 
1 1954, but not as sharply or at least not as steadily 
% between 1949 and 1953. Excellent business has 


N done with outstanding films, particularly in 


.the various wide-screen techniques. And as commer- 


cial television has come hearer its competition has 
seemed slightly less fearsome—its full impact liable to 
be delayed rather longer than the cinema trade at first 
believed, and its programmes, on paper, not excep- 
tionally impressive beside what the film industry can 
line up. 

In the trade as a whole, then, confidence seems partly 
based upon making more money out of doing less 
business. The major cinema circuits may have stronger 
grounds. Two months ago Sir Philip Warter was able 
to boast that the Associated British group had achieved 
a modest increase in its own admissions—one per cent 
—during a period in which the total for the trade was 
off two per cent. No similar comparison for the Rank 
Organisation is possible. For the first time in some 
years its annual report does not include figures of total 
cinema admissions, and in any case figures for the whole 
trade over the 12 months ending in June are not avail- 
able ; but Mr John Davis said he thought the group 
was down by rather less than the average. Its gross 
takings fell by about 14 per cent on the year, but 
Entertainments Duty was cut more sharply ; as a result, 
its net takings rose by about 34 per cent—and its profits 
from exhibition in the British Isles by roughly 10 per 
cent. Financially, the Rank results are not as impressive 
as those achieved by Associated British (over a some- 
what different period) which showed a 35 per cent 
increase in its trading profits; which it does not 
segregate by different activities; but Rank too may 
have done rather better than the: trade as a whole. 
Associated British has not directly published figures of 
its takings in the last few years: the chart on page 964 


OPERATING PROFITS OF RANK ORGANISATION 
(£000) 













1951 | 1952 





1955 


Years to end June 


Exhibition in British 








WOR ci carn ta 3,525 3,498 
Exhibition Overseas. 269 73 
Film Production and | 

Distribution ...... ‘Dv 1,315 \Dr 147 734 
Manufacturing ...... 890 2,134 
Studios and Labs.... 232 299 
Other Activities. .... 218 282 

Yeek os: | 3,739 | 5,047 | 5,351 | 6,070 | 7,021 


} 


compares rough estimates of net takings in both of the 
two groups with those for the industry. 


If Associated British has in fact been holding on to its 
audiences not only better than the trade as.a whole but 
better than the Rank circuits, it might put this down 
in part to an earlier and more wholehearted acceptance 
of the best-known wide screen system—2oth ‘Century 
Fox’s Cinemascope. Most of its‘cinemas have now been 
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re-equipped to show films made by this system, and 
it has also put in more of the improved sound equipment 
that Cinemascope is designed to use. The Rank 
Organisation, which traditionally showed 20th Century 
Fox films, never took kindly to Fox’s original insistence 
that cinemas must buy a “ branded package” of re- 
equipment if they hoped to rent Cinemascope films, 
and in particular it still doubts the need for the elaborate 
sound systems ; in this week’s report Mr Rank says 


We resisted great pressure a year or so ago to install 
stereophonic sound at high cost. It is clear that the deci- 
sions which we took at that time were the right ones . . . 


The Rank Organisation has now re-equipped its 
cinemas with wide screens and projection equipment 
that will show Cinemascope as well as other wide- 
screen films ; but it has not been booking the Cinema- 
scope films Fox has to offer. 


Most of the major wide-screen features made so far, 
by all producers, have been in Cinemascope. Associated 
British has not been booking many of those 
made by Fox, but it has had a somewhat wider 
choice of the others 
than the Rank 
group, and may well 
have benefited from 
the protracted argu- 
ment between the 
Rank and Fox 
organisations. This 
argument had its 
piquant _ side. 
Twentieth Century- 
Fox is a significant 
minority shareholder 
in the trust through 
which Rank’s Gau- 
mont-British circuit 
is controlled, and 
this year it negotiated to buy control of a South African 
cinema company that holds half the shares (but a 
minority vote) in the main holding company of the 
organisation. But Mr Rank’s surrender of his controlling 
interest to a charitable trust of which he, his wife, and 
some colleagues are the trustees effectively removed any 
possibility that control of the group would pass out of 
British hands. Over the last year or so, however, the 
argument may have cost the Rank circuit some lucrative 
bookings. Today, box-office success turns increasingly 
upon booking outstanding films—and Hollywood cannot 
afford to make as many of these as it used to. 


The Rank Organisation has always been larger and 
more broadly based than any other in the British 
cinema trade ; in recent years, with its years of disaster 
well behind it, it has been strengthening that base 
financially. .Last year, it continued to buy cinemas in 
Britain and overseas ; it now owns 594 here and 140 
abroad. It spent a million pounds — making {10 
million since the war—on renovating and re-equipping 
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them. These stand in its books at some £36 million - 
their current value might be 24-3 times that un. 
Mr Rank reduced the group’s total bank indebtedness 
by nearly a million pounds during 1954-55 (it now totals 
£4,190,515, against {16,286,581 in 1949). He intends 
fairly soon to raise about £2,750,000 by a rights issue 
of non-voting ordinary shares (for which his new trust, # 
which owns more than §0 per cent of the present equity, 
would not apply) in order to reduce these overdrafts 
“to a normal level for a group of this size”; and in 
the meantime to double the existing ordinary capital 
of £946,991 by a one-for-one free scrip issue. 

The group’s interests outside cinema exhibition— 
“we have quite a lot to look after ”—are becoming 
increasingly important financially ; for the most part, 
they are still related to the main business. The Organi- 
sation made a profit, though a slightly lower one than 
last year, from “film production and distribution ’: 
it doubled its profit from renting studio space and 
processing film (some 700 miles a week); and the 
manufacturing activities—optical equipment, preci- 
sion instruments, and cinema equipment as well 3s 
Bush Radio—showed a rise of more than £850,000 
in their profits. This increase contributed the bulk 
of the increase of just under a million pounds in the 
group’s total operating profits—to £7,020,740 for the 
year. (Trading profits for the group as a whole 
amounted to £8,727,635 gross and 6,606,988 
net for the year.) The group is probably as widely 
based as any could be while remaining broadly within 
the cinema business. But its interests in that business 
are so massive that one can understand Mr Rank’s 
reluctance to compound-—as yet—with even so similar 
a competitor as commercial television may eventually 
become. 
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The test of this enhanced competition begins next 
week. About 13 million people in this country live in 
homes with a television set (though peak audiences are Hi 
larger); in the periods for which the major cinema 
circuits have reported this year, that figure probably 
averaged g million or less. On the BBC's latest 
figures, for the April-June quarter, the number of 
people “ viewing” on any one evening seems [0 have 
increased to about the same extent, and only because 
of this: the proportion of television owners actually 
looking at broadcasts was slightly down over the year. 
But that quarter was the beginning of a summer that 
may have taken more people out of drawing rooms 
than usual (and out of cinemas). The BBC s‘ill feels 
that its conclusions in 1950 and 1952 hold fair'y true: 
people who own television sets go only two-thirds 3 





















question for the cinema trade is not whether : second 
service will induce people who have no television sets to 
buy them and those who have them to spend more time 
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Business Notes 


The Chancellor on Sterling 


rexLING has made an unaided recovery in the foreign 
exchange market this week. The rate against the dollar 
is not moved perceptibly but that is hardly surprising. 
Th carlier weakness of sterling had been most marked 
inst the currencies. of Continental Europe and it was 
winst guilders, French and Belgian francs and German 
gaks that sterling made appreciable headway this week, 
yihout any assistance from the Exchange Equalisation 
Acount. Sterling indeed was oversold against those cur- 
maces ; there is convincing evidence that a considerable 
dort position still persists and that many foreign merchants 
io normally deal in sterling are still pursuing a hand-to- 
mouth policy in buying it. 
| Seotiment began to swing: in favour of sterling early in 
ik week after the publication of the preliminary overseas 
tad: figures for August. It was considerably reinforced 
mien on Wednesday afternoon the gist of Mr Butler’s 
tcration in Istanbul about sterling policy became known. 
Tk Chancellor, with the evident intention of countering 
te strong rumours about an early devaluation or freeing 
dverling that have run round the foreign exchange markets 

the world, repeated the “one sentence” policy for 

ling that he gave in Parliament on July 26th: “ the 
maintenance of the exchange parity of $2.80 to the £ 
fier in existing circumstances or when sterling is con- 
pettible,” He then proceeded to expand his earlier theme 
Mme significant detail : 


Thave made it clear that we do not contemplate any early 


o_ “ve on any—I repeat any—aspects of the exchange front. 


We must first go through the arduous process of strengthen- 
8 our internal and competitive position. Thus my 
ment has taken no decision upon the timing of the 
| “overtibility of sterling nor upon the nature of the 
achange arrangements after that date. All discussions and 
hmours about impending changes of the parity of, or 
_ Margins for, sterling are unrealistic and irrelevant. I hope 
-“celorth that the efforts we have made and shall make 
Mthe United Kingdom to strengthen sterling and prepare 
the way for the future, will not be hampered by false 
| ™Pressions or by inaccurate reports. 


’ Since it was largely the rumours of plans to widen the 
yultted margin of exchange fluctuations for the pound 
mt haye done so much damage to sterling in recent weeks, 
jt surprising that their more explicit denial shouid 
followed by an immediate recovery in its value 
em foreign exchange markets most concerned. And 
, Ng to report, Mr Butler underlined at the press con- 
|. * after his formal declaration that the damaging 

~ S$ t0 the pound that flew round Europe after the 


Paris discussions had arisen from Britain’s agreeing to 
“ fairly close limits” to the permissible fluctuation of the 
pound around its parity of $2.80 after sterling had been 
made convertible—“ a concession,” as he described it, to 
Continental views. 


A Higher Gold Price? 


HE open declaration of support that Mr Butler gave in 
his speech on Wednesday to the perennial South 
African plea for an increase in the price of gold was, in 
form at least, quite new. Yet it does not represent any 
change of policy, for Britain has taken the same attitude 
at earlier gatherings of the IMF, though in closed session 
and without any expression of public commitment, even of 
the reserved kind that Mr Butler voiced. Mr Louw, the 
South African Minister of Finance, had referred to “ the 
substantial advantages to the stability of the world balance 
of payments to be derived from an increase in the mone- 
tary price of gold.” The Chancellor’s endorsement of these 
views was tempered by reason and practicability : 


I do not underestimate the importance of the issues which 


he has raised, nor do we underestimate the need to choose - 


the right moment for action. Provided we choose the right 

moment, an increase in the value of existing gold reserves 

would make it easier for the world to ensure that temporary 

balance of payments fluctuations are dealt with without 

recourse to restrictive measures. 
There is nothing here of the superficial view that a higher 
gold price would provide a sovereign remedy for curing the 
world’s economic ills. The doctrine is more modestly 
limited to the idea that a revaluation of gold, at the right 
time,.would give more volume to the value of reserves, 
and inflate the cushion that they would provide against 
deterioration in balances of payments. It is one means of 
avoiding the damage that would otherwise be done by crude 
defensive measures such as restrictions on imports. 

But the deciding voice in this remains that of the United 
States. Mr Randolph Burgess repeated what had often been 
said before on the inflationary consequences: of a higher 
gold price: “It would be in sharp conflict with our 
objective, which is to maintain a sound currency as the basis 
for economic health, not only in the United States, but also 
wherever the dollar is important.” The operation is a non- 
starter, and will almost certainly remain so until America 
feels the cold breath of recession. And the Kaffir market 
in London remained too idle to stir at this news which was, 
in reality, no news at all. 
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The Rally Gathers Speed 


HE rally has gathered momentum this week on both 
+ the gilt-edged and on the industrial sides of the Stock 
Exchange. The Financial Times government securitie: 
index rose from 87.50 to 88.78 in the first half of the week. 
War Loan has gained more than a point at 76%. The 
industrial iadex has risen in the first half of the week from 
196.3 to 199.6, though the strength of industrials was not 
fully maintained on Thursday. Gold shares—so regularly 
the converse of sterling and of gilt-edged—have slipped 
again, and even the Chancellor’s words of support for the 
South African demand for a higher gold price brought no 
flicker of life to them. With the background of some fairly 
good general buying in the gilt-edged market—partly by 
industrial companies but not yet apparently including the 
banks, nor to any great extent the big insurance companies 
—and with the Chancellor’s speech at Istanbul as a steady- 
ing influence it is not surprising that sentiment should have 
improved. Talk of an early further rise in Bank rate is 
naturally, if not necessarily logically, slipping into the 
background. 

The optimists and the pessimists are at the moment on 
common ground about the timeliness of the market rally ; 
both expected it. Their difference of view is about what 
may happen further ahead, for example after the middle of 
October. By then the September gold and dollar figures 
will be known ; the Chancellor and the Governor of the 
Bank of England will both have spoken at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet ; and conceivably steps will have been taken to 
deal with the maturing £524 million of Serial Funding 


stock 1955. For that operation the departments have for 
some time been making such preliminary clearances as they 


can, although their holdings of the gas and electricity stocks 
must still be considerable. 

Among those that have to take the longer-view are the 
issuing houses whose clients must be advised either to issue 
now with risk that underwriters may be called upon to take 
up, or advised to wait for more stable times with the risk 
that that stability may be at a lower level. Notwithstanding 
the discouraging response to some recent issues (of the 
£4 million 54 per cent debenture of the Kenya Power 
Company offered to the public at {101 underwriters were 
required to take up about 96 per cent) a number of issuing 
houses are-disposed to take advantage of the present rally 
in markets and expedite their plans. 


Anatomy of Advances 


HE latest quarterly analysis of bank advances covers the 
+ opening of the squeeze upon loans and overdrafts, 
but it also includes the period of the dock strikes during 
which demands for advances were being inflated by the need 
to finance the temporary hold-up of supplies—and in which, 
moreover, some of the banks were still preferring to seil 
investments rather than to put pressure upon borrowers. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, that over the whole 
period, May-August, total advances would show a net 


’ of limits granted before the restrictions, and carrying thei 


ten years ago it was nearly one-third. 
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decline ; nor can the figures have been affected perceptibly 
if at all, by the Chancellor's directive, since that was uttered 
little more than a fortnight before the period ended 
Actually, the total rose by £25 million, to the new peak of 
£2,215 million, but this was a much smaller rise than hag 
occurred either in the two preceding quarters or in the corre. 
sponding period last year. The improvement upon 1954 w 
wholly attributable, however, to a slackening in the demands 
from the nationalised public utility industries, since in July 
and August this year both Gas and Electricity were repay. 
ing advances out of the proceeds of the application moneys 
on their recent public issues. Even so, these public bodie 
together with local authorities (whose borrowings increased 
by £104 million), accounted for the greater part of th 
quarter’s rise in the total. 

Advances to the private sector of the economy rose on 
balance by only {10 million (by contrast, however, with a 
decline of £15 million in the similar period last year), 
Almost the whole of this expansion was attributable to an 
unusually heavy intake by the big engineering group, whos 
proportion of total advances rose during the quarter from 
6.9 to 7.5 per cent. The seasonal needs of agriculture 
(including fishing) absorbed {10 million, or rather mor 
than in either of the two previous years ; the only other larg 
increase, apart from the £104 million absorbed by the big 
omnibus “ unclassifiable” group of industrial borrowers, 
was the £4.8 million increase shown by wool textiles. Hire- 
purchase finance companies, however, absorbed a furthe 
£3 million, evidently reflecting drafts on the unused margins 


total borrowings to £45 million (2 per cent of tot: 
advances), compared with only {11 million early last year 

Nine of the twenty-six categories of borrowers reduced 
their credit on balance, but the big declines were mainly 
seasonal. The food, drink and tobacco group repaid {19.1 
million (compared with £21.5 million last year) and reta 
trade repaid £15.4 million (compared with £13 million) 
The “other financial” group. contracted by /4.8 million 
and a similar, but proportionately smaller, contraction wa 
shown in the large personal and professional category. Thi 
now accounts for less than 18 per cent of total advances 


Trade Deficit Falls Further 


RITISH overseas trade last month was st!!! distorie 
| by the aftermath of the transport strikes (1! ended 0 
July 3rd, and it would be rash to try to read much into the 


returns. Exports are still swollen by shipments delayed b 
the strikes. In August, most unseasonably, exp ts 10 
£41.2 million to the high figure of £264.2 mi: a 

ifrected 0} 


the average value of exports in the three mont! 
the strikes—June, July and August—was oy £2141 
million. As this is far below the average of {2.7.2 millio 
for the previous five months, it is reasonabl: ‘0 380") 
that some backlog from the strike still remai” Li 
little reason’ to’ believe that imports, alway, fist 7 
return to normal, were significantly swollc yy 
arrivals in August ; the total was £342.4 miles cif, ai" 

higher than in July. For the three months Jv. © Auge 
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We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production 
costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement of goods and services 
which keeps us alive would stop next week. 

A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living ; something that 
enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport ; a language 
he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation builds 
its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond today’s 
horizon. 

To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — 
leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. 
Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time; 
with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one day 
transform itself into the Leisure Age. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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ae the average value of imports was £325.1 million, nearly 
ae a £3 million higher than the January/May average. Perhaps 
Pe fi the most charitable comment on that comparison is that 
monetary policy may be checking the importing boom, but 
it has not yet made a dent in the total bill. With re-exports 
also higher at {10 million, the gross visible trade deficit in 
August fell sharply by nearly £40 million to £68.2 million. 
For all that, the June/ August deficit was still £101.6 million 
a month, compared with the January/May average of £65.4 
million. 





UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
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cif fob | fob deficit 
3 1954 lst quarter .. | 273-8 | 224-5 | 9-3 40-0 
F. Gad: oe os t-te 223-9 8-6 51-6 
2 Tee ieee: | 289-7 247-1 9-1 33°5 
August . | 266-8 205°6 | 8-4 52°8 
Diane. f 1955 lst quarter .. 335-1 247-3 10-6 77-1 
aa Bee ie 299-3 217-0 8-2 74-1 
. 3 April/May 303-1 247-0 8-3 47-9 
Jans. 045.333 294-0 157-0 8-1 128-9 
| Fale secs ious 338-8 | 223-0 | 7-9 107-8 
August* 342-4 | 264-2 | 10-0 68-2 

So * Provisional. 


There is one trend that the strikes have not submerged— 
Bs the steady recovery of shipments to North America. In the 
aii last three months these shipments averaged £26.0 million 
: a month, the best for nearly two years and almost £1 million 
a month higher than the January/May average. 


es 


P and O Debenture Issue— 


= aunt (Gl ENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 

ee | P comes to market this week with a debenture issue of 
£10 million § per cent stock 1975-80 offered to stockholders 
only at £97. It will provide the first instalment of the 
finance for a tanker building programme estimated to cost 
around £37 million. Two points about the announcement 
deserve consideration—the form chosen for an issue by 
a first-rate company in a convalescent share market, and the 
nature and the timing of the decision by a leading liner 
company to enter the tanker field. 

On the advice of Lazard Brothers the company has priced 
its issue high and made it with the utmost speed. The gross 
redemption yield on the new stock is £5 4s. 3d. per cent, 
the running yield £5 3s. 1d. per cent. Higher redemption 
yields can be obtained from the British Government list. 
On the. other hand, the new stock is of the highest class. 
The £13 million of debenture stock (after the present issue 
is made) will be covered nearly ten times for principal 
and over twelve and a half times by last year’s earnings 
(this year’s are not expected to be substantially different). 
This high cover counts not a penny for the earnings from 
the new tankers as they are commissioned from 1958. The 
company in fact supports this issue with £143 million of 
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retained earnings and war risk insurance that it has inved 
ia new ships since the war. In these years it lias not raj 
new money either from the stockholders or the public, 


The issuing house evidently has decided that speed 
essential, It is for that reason that the appeal has 
made to stockholders only and the more cumbersome 
cedure of a public issue avoided. Yet no one can pret 
that the group, which has great liquid resources and 
not yet placed a single firm order for a tanker, must 4 
the money immediately. It has retained wide latitud: 
raise further finance for its needs either by share or det 
ture offers and it has taken particular care to make 
issue easy for stockholders by spreading the instalments 
until March, 1956. Good though the issue surely js, 
underwriting commission is necessarily high, for the mag 
is uncertain and the underwriters are at risk until Septe 
28th. The commission payable to Lazard Brothers (ouf 
which sub-underwriting at 13 per cent, a fee to Hoare 
Co., and the issuing house’s own legal expenses are paya 
is 24 per cent, equal to £212,500. 


—and Its Tanker Programme 


ANKERS are a new venture for the P & O group of ct 

panies which are already big in passenger and in 
freight tonnage. The present fleet tonnage is divi 
approximately two thirds freight and one third passe 
The group has reserved berths in nine British yards and 
shortly start placing orders for 25 ships, the first seven td 
delivered in 1958, with nine each year in 1959 and 1g 
Nearly all the main British builders of tankers are likely 
see some of the business. Although British shipbulld 
are not prepared to quote fixed prices (except at 
premiums which the group does not propose to pay) P & 
decision is not at present to patronise foreign yards. 
majority of the first 25 tankers will be in the medium 
categgry (18,000 tons) at an estimated cost of about { 
million per vessel. There will also~be a small numbet 
tankers in the 32,000 tons class, costing about {2 mil 
each. 


The decision, taken after talks with the oil compa 
but with no agreement with them, comes at 2 ume W 
the group must face substantial capital expenditure in ot 
directions It will need to replace dry cargo vessels 
and intends actively to develop British Aviation Serv 
and its subsidiary, Silver City Airways. It has beea & 
in the knowledge that Britain has not been holding 1ts P 
as a tanker owner. Against a world increase in © 
tonnage, compared with prewar, of well over I 00 per ¢ 
(from 11.59 million tons in 1939 to 24.48 million In "9 
Britain with 5.05 million tons shows a mcre (wo! 
increase. So P & O—first among the big liner ey 
steps into the breach, intending to build tankers anh 
charter them as occasion arises, some 0D | oe 
some on short-term charter. But the group wil! not 
in bareboat chartering ; it will provide crews and — 
ment, and will apportion the ships among ‘he comp! 
of the group according to their needs. 
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Mortgage Guarantee Plan 


ris 16 months since the then Minister of Housing and 

Local Government, Mr Harold Macmillan, introduced 
his scheme for encouraging house buying by providing that 
the Treasury, the local authorities and the building societies 
should stand equal partners in the excess risk involved in 
raising the building society’s mortgage limit to 90 per cent 
of the lower of cost of valuation on certain houses and 
to 9§ per cent on certain others. The scheme creaked a 
little at the start, but there are now over 900 local authorities 
working it and the whole structure of interest rates within 
the building society movement has undergone a sharp 
change. It was time to reconsider the scheme and to 
streamline it. The new plan that has gone out this week is 
certainly a simplification, 

The maximum price (or valuation) of a qualifying house 
is now to be £2,§00, whether it was built before 1919 or 
later ; previously it was £2,000 for a post-1918 house. The 
maximum advance remains at 95 per cent for a post-1918 
house and at 90 per cent for a pre-1919 house. A new 
important difference is introduced in the method of calcu- 
lating the excess risk to be shared between the three 
partners. Under the old schemes the “ normal” advance 
of the building society (the excess over which was to be 
jointly guaranteed) was assumed to be 70 per cent 
under scheme “ A” where the maximum advance was 90 
per cent and 664% per cent under scheme “B” where the 
maximum was 9§ per cent. The arrangement greatly 
favoured the building societies which were in the habit 
of advancing substantially larger proportions in their normal 
mortgage business without any joint guarantee. Now, with 
the two schemes amalagamated into-one, it is frankly 
admitted that the excess to be jointly guaranteed is on a 
sliding scale according to the actual proportion of the 
value advanced. When the 95 per cent maximum is drawn 
the “normal ” advance is taken as 66% per cent and the 
joint guarantee covers the difference between 95 per cent 
and 663 per cent. When the advance falls to 80 per cent 
the scheme assumes that the “ normal ” advance was indeed 
80 per cent and that there is uothing for the joint guarantee 
t0 Cover. 

The new plan is an improvement on the old. The sliding 
scale of proportions to be covered by the guarantee leaves 
the owner-occupier free to seek the advance he needs, not 
necessarily the maximum. It also provides that the building 
society may charge the rate it applies in the normal course 
of its business. An earlier proposal to fix the maximum 
at 5 per cent—a figure that would have prevented most 
societies from operating the scheme—has wisely been 
dropped. As now drafted the plan still makes house buying 
‘asy—some would say too easy—but it does allow the price 
of money to operate and it no longer forces maximum 
advances down the house buyer’s throat. 


Design on the Counter 


Ww constitutes good industrial design, and does it 
pay? The Council of Industrial Design, which 
Bave details this week of its plan to establish a Design 


969 
Centre in London at which it will display what it thinks are 
the best examples of design among British manufactured 
goods, has been asked those two questions too often by 
sceptical manufacturers since it was founded in 1944 to 
imagine that either admits of any single or self-evident 
answer. Its answer to the first question, in the design 
centre, will be “ This, this, and this . . .” ; and its answer 
to the second is a gradually accumulating list of case 
histories in which individual businessmen—seldom starry- 
eyed and sometimes, at the outset, only half persuaded— 
have satisfied themselves that for them a new or increased 
attention to design has paid. 

The Council has, however, some plausible arguments, 
beyond this general commercial virtue of better design, why 
a design centre to focus both consumers’ and businessmen’s 
attention upon the subject can be of particular importance 
today. It-is not mentally anchored to any particular 
style in design ; but it believes that the lightly-constructed 
“contemporary ” style with which it has become associated 
in the public mind since the Festival of Britain embodies 
some features that manufacturers should consider as repre- 
sentative of social rather than aesthetic change. Among 
goods and: equipment for the homé, in particular, these 
include design for small homes rather than large, and for 
use by the housewife (and her husband) rather than the 
vanished domestic servant ; and of goods in general it can 
be argued that Britain, which of necessity must pay more 
attention to export than in earlier years, will have to follow 
international trends in taste rather than British. These 
trends, in Europe and in the United States, seem to be 
towards easy and convenient rather than spacious living, 
and to spread upwards and downwards from a youngish 
middle-class rather than be accepted from above as succes- 
sively poorer imitations of what the rich can afford. It 
argues, too, that manufacturers do not always realise how 
much the young people in Britain, of most classes, share 
the taste for “contemporary ” design of their counterparts 
in, say, Scandinavia and North America. 


* 


These are persuasive arguments, if hardly susceptible of 
proof. In an increasingly competitive struggle for expofts 
of manufactured goods, they are well worth taking seriously 
—even where British traditional designs have till now paid 
handsomely, as for example in pottery. But the idea of a 
design centre, where goods picked by an impartial jury 
(including always a manufacturer who on technical 
questions will have a veto) will be displayed is.a good one 
in itself. Unbiased comparison of manufactured goods 
(provided it remains common-sensible) is a tradition that 
Britain needs to establish, not through some state-run con- 
sumer advice centre but as a normal part of civilised public 
discussion. 


Traffic and Vehicles 


OTOR traffic on British main roads in August, 1954, 

was about 38 per cent higher than in August, 1928, 

but goods traffic had doubled. These are early, sampled 
results from the first full census of traffic taken since the 
war (a less comprehensive census was taken in 1950). Thev 
are based on counts of vehicles passing 300 points on trunk 
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and first-class roads during one week of August last year, 
compared with counts for the same points during the census 
week of 1938. There were twice as many mechanically 
propelled goods vehicles (though hardly any horse-drawn 
vehicles, of which in 1938 there remained a trickle), 41 per 
cent more buses and coaches, and 19 per cent more private 
cars. The number of motor-cycles had increased by 63 per 
cent, but the number of pedal cycles had fallen by a third. 
The greater increase in goods vehicles meant that last year 
these accounted for more than a quarter of all traffic, against 
just under a fifth in 
1938 ; but more than 
half of the motor 
traffic was still made 
up of private cars. 
Regionally, the 
biggest proportionate 
increase was on main 
roads in Wales and 
the biggest numeri- 
cal increase in the 
Metropolitan area 
(the census did> not 
cover inner London). 
In the chart the 
increase in total 
traffic is compared : 
with the increase in the number of vehicles licensed (taking 
in each year the total from the September vehicle census). 
Traffic has increased less than vehicle ownership, though 
this is essentially true only of private cars and motor-cycles ; 
the number of goods vehicles has roughly doubled, in line 
with increased traffic, while the buses and coaches are 
achieving 40 per cent more traffic with less than 25 per cent 
more vehicles registered. Ownership of cars had increased 
by 60 per cent, with only an 18 per cent rise in traffic, which 
is to be expected. This form of count is not a measure of 
vehicle mileage ; but it seems reasonable to assume that 
the spread of car ownership to people with lower incomes 
would mean that these new motorists tend to do less driving 
than motorists before the war. 
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Gussies’ HP Prob'ems 


REAT UNIVERSAL STORES, whose accounts close on 
March 31st, has enjoyed a magnificent year. The 
preliminary figures, with a group trading profit of £18.9 
million against {15.5 million, the year’s dividend at the 
unchanged rate of 60 per cent on a capital doubled by the 
100 per cent scrip issue, and the proposed further one for 
ten free scrip issue, have already proved it. The accom- 
panying table shows how unremitting has been the growth 
which has brought the annual trading profit up from £8.2 
million to {18.9 million in five years without a setback. 
Growth ? Yes ; but comparison ? No: the group’s bound- 
ing profits spring from two sources—expanding trade and 
. the acquisition of businesses. No yardstick will measure both 
at once. And as the group grows it finances itself in part 
from retained earnings and in part by issuing its own shares 
in exchange for those of the businesses it takes over. (The 
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desire for a more marketable security is not the least of 
the teasons that have tempted owners of the lesser busi. 
nesses to sell out to Mr Wolfson.) This year “ Gussies » 
has grown in yet another direction. It has revalued its free. 
hold and leasehold properties in this country, raising them 
from £11.8 million to £23.2 million and raising the capital 
reserves from {7.9 million to £18.1 million. The surplus 
on the revaluation of the home properties was £8.8 inillion 
the balance of the increase springs from the acquisitions, 
among which Town Tailors was important. 

The public wil study the accounts to see how the group’s 
hire purchase business has been doing. It was faring well 
up to March 31st—just a month after hire purchase con- 
trols were reimposed and Mr Isaac Wolfson’s speech sup- 
plies the detail of what has happened since. Group hire | 
purchase debts at £50.3 million show a rise of just under 
£10 million and the group sees a profit on those transactions 


GUS GROUP PROGRESS 
(£ million) 
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Trading profits....... 
Net profit before tax.. 
Net profit after tax... 
Ordinary div., net.... 
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of no less than £16.1 million against £13.2 million which 
it brings into the profit and loss account only as it 
materialises. It has also sold rather more than usual of 
its customers’ hire’ purchase paper to the finance houses 
—{6.§ million against £3.2 million, so that the total volume 
of hire purchase business running appears to have grown 
by around £13 million. 

_ Mr Wolfson recounts what has happened since March 
with sorrow, but the group has not been permanently 
harmed. Important though hire purchase is, it forms only 
20 per cent of Gussies’ retail turnover. The first batch of 
hire purchase restrictions fell heavily on furniture and 
furnishings ; the July instalment fell upon radios, television 


_ssets, refrigerators and other electrical appliances. But so 


far as the group is concerned the furniture setback has been 
almost made up in other directions and should be “ fully 
recovered before the end of the next financial year. 
Group turnover this year will, he thinks, again show an 
overall increase. The profits to date this year compar¢ 
favourably with the same period a year ago, and “a reason- 
able increase for the full year” is his forecast. 


A New Tea Agreement 


HE International Tea Agreement expired at the end of 
T March and the governments of the four producing 
countries concerned—India, Ceylon, Indonesia and Pakistan 
—have yet io announce approval of the new agreement that 
was drafted months ago. Producers in the British African 
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Ph.D. on an 


Companion’ 


That typewriter was his father’s present to him when he 
took his scholarship to Cambridge. Now, if the thought 
in his Thesis is as good as the typing, he'll get his 
Fellowship, That will give him an income and a house, 
and he has a girl already. So a wedding depends on what 
he’s doing now, Hush! Man at work. 

It’s a friendly machine, the Imperial 
‘Good C ompanion’, So easy for beginners: three fingers, 
four fingers or touch-typing. You can learn it all from the book 
of words that comes with the carrying case that comes with the 
machine — three models, from £25, tax freg — any Imperial 
agent or dealer will show you all three. 


MPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL 





Imperial * Good 
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The cure 
for acute 
labour shortage 


if you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 


Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 
services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; con- 
tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 
FOR DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 
apply —TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 


Build at Hull 


Even though a Mailship sails from Southampton to 


UNION-CASTLE 
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Round about business premises 


... there’s always a need for 


Nairn Vinyl Tiles 








Proprietors, managers and executives of business premises all over the country are 


specifying Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Housewives, too, are making enquiries at their 


serviceability is spreading throughout the country. 


Nairn Wear-ability Since the fioors of the 53 labora- 
tories in the new Biology buildine of Nottingham University 
would be subject to continual traffic and exposure to all man- 
ner of chemicals, the university laboratories themselves tested 
various types of floor covering. Nairn Viny] Tiles proved to be 
the most satisfactory and were used exclusively. 


Nairn Clean-ability Grease, oil, mud. . . bleach, 
alkalis, cooking fats... all the things that might ruin an 
ordinary floor don’t affect a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor. And all 
that’s needed to keep it shining clean is an occasional polish. 


Nairn Versatility Nairn Viny! Tile Floors can be laid 
on any kind of suitable level surface, upstairs, downstairs, or 
in a basement. As a design component the Nairn Vinyl Tile— 
available-in 21 colours—is extremely versatile, too AND LAST, 
BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


For years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research 
and stringent practical tests have proved the wear-resistance 
of Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. 


MICHAEL MAIRN & GO. LTD., 





architects or builders about Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Rapidly the news of Nairn beauty and 


NPs OE say 
VINYL TILE 
FLOORS 





Please write for further information, 
literature and advice to Office 117. 


KIRKCALDY, 


SCOTLAND 
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territories, who left the scheme after the war, were invited 
to rejoin but declined. The new agreement, it is believed, 
will differ from the old in several respects. Regulation of 
exports is no longer to be mandatory, but can be introduced 
by mutual consent if it becomes necessary. Permissible 
exports are not to be expressed as a percentage of exports 
ia the prewar “ standard ” years ; instead each country is to 
be allotted a datum figure based on its potential exports, 
and export quotas would be in proportion to that datum. 
International restriction of acreage, which was never essen- 
tial to the scheme, is to be dropped. These proposals 
appear to be -sensible. As a basis for controlling 
exports the years 1929 to 1931 had long been unrealistic, 
and it is better that the International Tea Committee should 
have discretion to control exports instead of being obliged 
always to maintain the semblance of control by fixing.export 
quotas larger than any country—with the recent exception 
of Ceylon—could fulfil. It will be interesting to see what 
the figures of potential exports turn out to be ; it is probably 
haggling over this question that is holding up the agreement, 

It may seem odd that a restrictive agreement that has 
never been restrictive since the war should be renewed, 
and that tea producers should blithely ignore the desirable 
modern practice of including consumers in commodity 
agreements. This would have been an appropriate occasion 
to invite Britain and other large consumers of tea to partici- 
pate. Happily the consumer need not be too alarmed by 
this particular producers’ bloc ; if the past is any guide, 
the scheme will operate fairly. But there is always the 
danger that a country such as India, which has long 
restricted exports to provide for home consumption at 
favourable prices, may one day use that as a convenient 
pretext for restricting exports to maintain. prices. The 
long-term danger is perhaps more of a shortage than of a 
surplus of tea. If consumption in the main producing areas 
continues to rise, tea production will have to be steadily 
increased by new planting and replanting. It is difficult 
to be confident that political and fiscal policies in producing 
countries will encourage the timely investment that that 
expansion will require. 


Wool Prices Weaker 


T is not easy to assess precisely what happened to wool 
prices this week when Australia, South Africa and 


_ London were all selling at the same time. From reports that 


were sometimes conflicting one thing is clear: prices sur- 
vived a heavy weight of offerings without suffering a radical 
decline ; as so often in the past a large offering attracted 
More buyers, But prices certainly weakened further, though 
the closing sales in Australia appeared to be steady, and in 
London prices of certain wools were firm and sometimes a 
little dearer than before, In all centres it is the finest wools, 
and among the less fine wools the best styles, that have 
Suffered least. 

Broadly, merino wools fell by another 2} to 5 per cent 
this week, and are now 1 5 to 20 per cent cheaper than at 
the end of the previous season. Crossbreds are now 10 to 
5 per cent cheaper than at the end of last season ; sales of 

se wools, however, are limited until the New Zealand 
auctions begin late in October. The wool grower and wool 
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user are now vainly asking the same question: have present 
prices established a “ basis” that will stimulate consump- 
tion, or will prices fall further ? Both sides—for users do 
not take kindly to heavy stock losses—must hope that the 
bottom of the market is not far away. That is also to be 
desired for the health of sterling area trade as a whole. 


Freight Markets Active 


ONTINUED activity in the shipment of American coal to 
Western Europe is helping to maintain the firmness 
of freight rates in all markets, and has even helped to offset 
the disappointing level of grain shipments, for which fixtures 
this year are so far about 500,000 tons less than in the same 
period last year. The Chamber of Shipping tramp voyage 
index for August was 129.9 (1952= 100), only one-tenth of 
a point lower than in July. Slight falls in rates paid for 
ore and timber shipments were counteracted by increases in 
rates for most other commodities. The time charter index: 
for August averaged 137, a fall of 8.8 points during the 
month, although oil-fired steamships maintained the 
premium of about 13 points above the index for motor- 
ships which they established last month. 
Since the beginning of September freight rates have dis- 
played the signs of the start of a seasonal rise, and although 
charterers are not giving ground easily, the resistance of 


shipowners to lower rates is fortified by the latest increases | 


in bunker costs and the knowledge that a North Atlantic 
winter is approaching. There has been a resumption in 
demand for consecutive voyages and longer-term time 
charters at rates which are interesting. One vessel, for 
example, has been taken for 12 months’ consecutive voyages, 
Hampton Roads-Continent, starting in December, at 
54s. 6d. per ton (option east coast UK 63s. 3d.), which 
compares with current voyage rates of about 61s. and 
67s. 6d. respectively. Last year the highest voyage rate was 
34s. 6d., and at one time earlier this year only 43s. was 
paid. 





For Your Business Friends 


They would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain - 
for 1956. The Guide is compiled by The Economist Intelli- . 


gence Unit, and there are sections on:— 
What is Britain?—a picture of Britain in words and charts 
How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and directories 
of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
In addition, the Guide provides many hints for travellers. 
The Special Presentation Edition, obtainable in 


quantities of not less than one hundred, will be available 
at the end of October. Details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder. Street, LONDON, S.W.1. 
WHitehall ISt1,.Ext. 144 
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Developing Aero Engines 


¢¢ E at Rolls-Royce,” Mr J. D. Pearson, managing 

W director of the company’s aero-engine division, 
told an audience at Delft on Monday, “ often look back with 
incredulity to the time when the Derwent engine [the com- 
pany’s first production jet engine which powered the Meteor 
fighter] was designed in two months and running five months 
after the design began. We sometimes think we have got 
less clever and work less hard.” But the real explanation 
of the mounting number of years that it now takes to 
develop an aero-engine lies in their growing complexity. 
The Americans calculate that it takes about nine years to 
bring a new engine into production ; in the course of his 
lecture, Mr Pearson gave some figures on the development 
of the Dart turbo-prop engine which suggests this estimate 
is not exaggerated. From 1945, when Rolls-Royce started 
design work on a turbo-prop engine of 1,000 horsepower, 
to the end of 1954 the company had spent nearly four million 
man-hours on the Dart’s design and production. 

The engine passed its first official test at the end of 1948, 
four years after design work had been begun, and after the 


expenditure of well over a million man-hours. Then, as so 


often happens, the engine was radically redesigned, emerging 
as the Mark 3 Dart. which passed its official test nearly two 
years later, in October, 1950. The firs: production Darts 
for the Vickers Viscount did not come off the line until 
mid-1952, by which time the amount of man-hours that 
had gone into its development had passed the three million 
figure with more than 12,000 hours of development running 
oit the bench, and with 14,500 hours in the air before 
passenger operations. were begun. Any prospect, said Mr 
Pearson, that experience in design might reduce the time 
needed to develop subsequent engines is ruled out by the 
growing complexity of each fresh design. 


Soverei gns in Mecca 


HE Treasury Solicitor has won a victory. The Ziirich 
T court has-accepted the British contention that the 
sovereign is still legal tender and has sentenced three people 
for counterfeiting it.. Thus the long battle to maintain the 
legal status of the coin so seldom seen in its own country 
takes a turn in the Treasury’s favour and the salient lost 
when a judgment of an Italian court last November held 
that it was no crime to make sovereigns since they were no 
longer legal tender, is in part regained. The battle is not 
over ; the Swiss finding may be taken to appeal, and there 
may be other cases in other parts of the world. 

To what purpose then is the Treasury fighting actions 
in the courts of the-world to maintain the legal status of the 


gold sovereign as valid currency worth exact parity with the » 


paper pound ? It is not suggested that these coiners put any- 
thing other than gold of the right purity and weight into their 
copies, It is not suggested that a sovereign can be obtained 
in this country in exchange for a pound note. It will-cost 
from £3 3s. to £3 10s. to buy it as a trinket for the watch- 
chain. The claim is that coining of a currency that is 
legal tender is crime by the laws of most countries. There 
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is the further claim that throughout the world there are 
still not less than 100 million sovereigns and probably 
nearer 300 million still in circulation. In Mecca, for 
example, the sovereign is the recognised coin for payment 
of larger debts, just as the Maria Theresa thaler is {or the 
smaller, Austria, however, does not claim monopuly for 
the Maria Theresa thaler—quite the reverse. An o\( Jaw 
declared it to be a currency available for international trade 
and a later administrative act sold thé dies to Mussolini. 

At various times since the war the demand for British 
sovereigns in the Middle East has carried the price much 
above the value of their gold content; sovereigns have 
changed hands in Egypt for as much as {10 and the coincrs 
made handsome profits, though their output caused the 
premium to run off. Success for the Treasury in its suits 
thus sustains not only the Royal Mint’s monopoly in the 
design and content of the golden sovereign ; it also protects 
the premium that the sovereign commands over its intrinsic 
worth—and any British prestige that may be thought to 
reside in that premium. 


Futures Trading in Egyptian Cotton 


N September 27th, when trading in Egyptian cotton 

futures begins in Liverpool and Alexandria, merchants 
and consumers of long-staple cotton will once more 
have facilities for hedging the risk of changes in price. 
These facilities have been sorely missed in the last three 
years, but the Liverpool Cotton Exchange was justifiably 
reluctant to introduce a long-staple contract before the 
Alexandria market was allowed to reopen. The Egyptian 
authorities have made a real effort to ensure the success 
of this venture. They have co-operated fully with the 
Liverpool market, have drafted regulations designed to 
prevent a repetition of the speculative abuses of 1952, and 
have abolished—for reasons not solely connected with 
cotton—the import entitlement scheme. That scheme 
enabled the exporter to offer cotton at a discount varying 
with changes in the premium on the buyer’s currency, and 
the hedge offered by futures could not protect the user 
against a change in the discount. The increase in the export 
price that would have resulted from the abolition of the 
discount has been offset by an equivalent reduction in the 
export duty, and the government has undertaken not (0 
change the duty during the season. Importers will a!so be 
able to buy Egyptian currency in the forward exchange 
market that is to be opened there shortly. 

For all that, members of the Liverpool market may well 
wish that futures trading could have opened in more pro- 
pitious circumstances. It is not only the American cotton 
surplus that overhangs the market ; the Egyptian gover 
ment also has a large stock. Cotton from that stock will 
not be offered on the futures market, but it will be o‘tered 
on the spot market if the government considers th. prices 
are in danger of rising abnormally—a term that is © 1 © 
interpret. The government also stands ready to buy ‘utures 
if the price falls to the minimum guarantecd “0 a 
grower. Hence the market faces the possibility © -_ 
intervention, and the very existence of the official st. ™ay 
weaken confidence—and prices. Liverpool, more", ™Y 
not be entirely happy about its own contract for long-staple 
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, see more, save more... 


fly around the Continent on 
a Circle Trip... 


Flying over on business? On holiday ? Whichever it is, 
yse KLM’s Circle Trip scheme, which covers the whole Continent, 
to get the most out of your visit. Stop anywhere en route 
—stay as long as you like — and enjoy KLM service all the way. 
KLM Circle Trips reduce travel costs. For example, normal 
London — Rome return fare £50 3s. Od. 
KLM Circle Trip fare London-Amsterdam-Dusseldorf- 
Frankfurt-Stuttgart-Munich-Rome-Milan-Zurich- 
Brussels-London only £51 14s. Od. 


for single-phase or polyphase non-reversing 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 

This new starter is enclosed in a die-cast aluminium 
case of elegant appearance. Sturdy in construction 
and dependable in operation, it incorporates: under- 
voltage release and overload protection, with int 

Start-stop buttons. It complies in all respects with 
BS.587 for “Frequent Duty”, 1. forty starts per hour. 


Up to 5 h.p. 200-550 volts 25-60 cycles 
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of pneumatic, hydraulic and electro-magnetic valves, 
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actuating mechanisms and air compressors. 


We welcome enquiries. 


THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD «© REDDITCH - WORCESTERSHIRE 
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cotton. It has been decided that the new contract will not 
be “ strong ” and acceptable to buyers unless Karnak cotton 
only is tenderable against it. Thus it excludes the com- 
parable growths of Sudan cotton which are popular in this 
country. This may be necessary to get the new contract 
firmly established, but Liverpool can hardly be content 
with a pure Egyptian contract indefinitely. 


Higher Rates on Tax Certificates 


HE adjustment of official interest rates upwards to the 
market continues. The latest move is the increase, 
by a record margin, in the rate paid on tax reserve certifi- 
cates, from 1} to 2} per cent, tax free. This is easily the 
highest rate since the inauguration of the certificates in 1941. 
The rate had been raised from 1 per cent to 13 per cent 
after the January increase in Bank rate, and again after the 
February increase. . But sales of certificates continued to 
flag as money market rates rose further, and a third increase 
of } per cent made in July was accompanied by arrange- 
ments permitting the rate to be increased without breaking 
the series. Accordingly the new rate of 23 per cent applies 
to all subsequent sales of the existing seventh series (though 
not, of course, to certificates already sold). A boost of this 
magnitude—2}4 per cent tax free is no mean-rate to the 
surtax payer—may at last check the decline in sales of the 
certificates that has continued despite the earlier rate 
increases. Net sales from April rst to September 10th 
reached only £51 million, against {£180 million in the 
corresponding period of 1954. 


Stability in Pulp Prices 


HE relative stability of Scandinavian prices of wood pulp 
z in face of a buoyant demand is remarkable. British 
consumers who buy six months ahead have paid no more 
for shipments of chemical grades of wood pulp in the 
second half of the year than in the first. Many smaller 
consumers who do not buy so far ahead are being asked 
to pay more for shipments in the fourth quarter of this 
year than in the third, but the increases are modest—about 
10s. a ton—and in general simply bring the cheaper sellers 
into line with the rest. Bleached sulphite pulp, which is 
used in the manufacture of fine grades of paper, becomes 
£59 10s. a ton, cif east coast port, and unbleached kraft 
pulp, used for making bags and light board, becomes 
£47 tos. a ton. Mechanical pulp, which is the basis of 
newsprint, is now about £30 to £31 a dry ton, but that 
does not affect the bulk of Britain’s requirements, which 
for the whole of this year were bought for £28 15s. a ton 
or less. 

Such stability of prices does not mean simply that the 
Scandinavians have become converted to the idea ; it also 
reflects some more tangible influences. Though the market 
is firm supplies of pulp are adequate ; North American mills 
are taking more interest in European markets; consumers, 
certainly in Britain, have latterly been able to build up their 
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stocks ; and sales of Russian wood pulp, though not large, 
are also helping to keep Scandinavian prices in check. All 
these things may have played a part in encouraging con- 
sumers to resist a Norwegian attempt to raise prices of 
bleached sulphite pulp by {£1 a ton, following a similar 
rise in the third quarter. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers and consumers of paper pro- 
ducts are anxiously waiting to see whether the British 
Government will fulfil its obligation as a member of OEEC 
to free from quota restriction 90 per cent of private imports 
from Europe ; the present percentage of liberalisation is 
85. That step, which should be taken by the end 
of the month, could wholly or partially remove restrictions 
on pulp, paper and board, the only major group of materials 
still restricted. It is unlikely that freedom would result 
in any significant increase in imports of pulp ; imports of 
paper and board, however, would probably rise. Some 
sections of the home industry, protected for so long by 
these restrictions, may pray that the present difficulties 
in Britain’s balance of payments may shelter them still from 
the chill wind of foreign competition. 


Missing Millions Again 


HE Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure 

provides a more comprehensive guide to recent trends 
in the British economy than did its predecessors in this most 
formidable series of statistical documents. But the 54 pages 
of packed tabular matter are this year overshadowed by the 
sudden reappearance of an old mystery. How did indi- 
viduals and private businesses manage in 1954 to increase 
their net savings in almost every identifiable direction and 
yet to decrease their total net saving ? For the total net 
saving, which in the preliminary White Paper came out 
almost unchanged at {901 million, does on revision show 
a decline to £863 million. 

This is the gap between total savings (and therefore invest- 
ments) of the personal sector of the economy, calculated 
as a residual item, and the sum of the identifiable items 
building up that total, to which Mr C. T. Saunders drew 
attention last November in his paper to the Manchester 
Statistical Society. Some discrepancy between a residual 
item and attempt to arrive at the same figure by adding up 
the known items that comprise it, seems unavoidable. What 
is surprising is that there seems to be a pattern in the 
Saunders “gap.” It was a regular £500 million a year 
between 1945 and 1951. It all but disappeared in 1953 
and 1954. Now the Blue Book shows it back again, not, 
indeed, the whole stubborn £500 million, but a formidable 
£338 million of it. Is it a mere coincidence that it is in 
the years of inflation such big fish slip through the statis- 
ticians’ nets ? 

Last year persons and unincorporated businesses made a. 
jarge increase to their ownership of houses and other 
physical assets only partly offset by a met increase in debt 
to the building societies. They also increased their savings 
through the life offices and the building societies, and instead 
of withdrawing national savings, invested a substantial net 
sum there, too. Yet their total net savings calculated as a 
residual fell by £39 million to £863 million, and their net 
increase in personal assets after allowing for additions to 
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tax reserves, capital receipts and payments and provision for 
stock appreciation was only £13 million up at £773 million. 

Could there be sources of unrevealed dis-saving that 
would fill a gap of £338 million ? The most important of 


PERSONAL SAVINGS 
(£ million) 


THE GAP IN 


| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
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| 





















































GOSS SAVING 2 oincinesc cs cecs 99 284 785 902 863 
Net increase in assets*......... 3 | 113 628 760 773 
Identifiable Increases 
in Assets 
Gross fixed investment :— 
Private businesses ....... 190 208 190 186 220 
New housing ............ 51 59 | 101 165 214 
Physical increase in stocks 41 70 |— 15 42 46 
Total capital formation... 282 35ST 276 393 480 
Net increase in Financial 
Assets :— 
Building societies :— 
Repayments .......... 164 169 160 167 196 
Less ; Advances....... —270 |—268 |—266 |—300 |—373 
Total debtf ............. —106 |— 99 |—106 |—133 {—-17T- 
Life assurance funds (incl. 
group pension schemes) 262 301 342 381 427 
National savings......... — T 1 j— 81 |— 45 86 
3uilding societies: shares 
and deposits .......... | 110 97 119 157 217 
Net personal bank depositst}i— 14 |— 26 | 60 | 82 | 18 
| | | 
Total identifiable savings...... 527 611 610 | 835 (1,111 
Apparent dissaving (shown | 
INEIUS) occccccsvsereeses —524 |—498 |4+ 18 io 75 |— 338 
a a a re 
* Adjusted to take account of changes in tax reserves, net capital 
transfers and provision for stock appreciation. 
t+ Increase in debt shown minus. 


¢ Excluding deposits of unincorporated businesses. 

them is probably the increase in the hire purchase debt. 
But the estimate in these columns of about £100 million 
for that item is still in official eyes the best available. 
Further, but probably smaller, sources of dis-saving omitted 
from the calculation are the increase in bank borrowing by 


| Company Notes 





INTERNATIONAL TEA COM- 
PANY’S STORES. Ina business 
of this type, investors expect to find, and 





Last year produced a record turnover 
in both retail and wholesale divisions ; 
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unincorporated businesses and any important sale of securi- 
ties from individuals to companies (but the life funds for 
this purpose rank in the personal sector), sales of securities 
to overseas residents, and deposits of company money with 
the building societies. None of these factors seems to fill 
the gap. All of them emphasise the need to persevere with 
the attempt to arrive at a valid figure of personal savings 
built up from specific items and not calculated as a residual, 
The official hire purchase statistics due later this year should 
be an important contribution. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Coal cost the National Coal Board about 3s. 1d. a ton 
more to mine in the second quarter of this year than it had 
in the first quarter, but the Board was not allowed to raise 
its prices; the average proceeds, presumably through 
summer price reductions, were indeed Is. a ton down. As 
a result, it lost nearly £8 million on colliery operations, 
though the small profits on opencast working and on ancil- 
laries reduced this loss to just over £7 million. In 
addition, the board lost £6,700,000 on importing coal at 
foreign prices and selling it at British. With more than £5 
million owing to the Minister of Fuel and Power as interest, 
it showed an estimated deficit of more than {£19 million— 
making roughly £24 million for the first six months of 1955. 


* 


The Cotton Board, which has campaigned unsuccessfully 
for restrictions on imports of cheap grey cloth, has decided 
to launch a new campaign to persuade people to buy home- 
produced, not imported, cotton textiles. Over 90 per cent 
of the public already does. 


enough to account for a £54,000 fall 
in trading profit. In fact, it is to increased 
turnover that the group has to look, to 
make up for the steady upward pressure 
in costs. 


New fashions are not ignored, for there 
are 50 self-service branches, and more 


Years to April 30, will be opened as good opportunities 





do find, comparative stability of profits. 





















ground, than by minor fluctuations in 
earnings. 


the loss on tea stocks towards the end of 
the financial year was more than 


eusdhs dian : * Sele iniann” Civeisiiiea Senha 1954 1955 arise. But Mr Frank Wilson makes it 
7 AVE EOE SAPO, Wk Cee RTE Comseieskied earning £ f, clear that there is to be no indiscriminate 
found a substantial increase 1n dividend. Trading profit coccccce . 1,155,502 1,701,410 . ° 
iciek aiidiien did Wk ihe deed ded | SOE PO. os acanns 1,777,829 1,707,928 conversion, and that service branches 
“9 pronts for the y t Pp d Depreciation .......... 268,552 283,212 remain the backbone of the business. The 
paar Fe BI} TL}ES practice isto convert a branch to sl 
in len slightly higher at its es cent Ordinary dividends... 170,500 242,187 Service only if there 1S another shop 
> omy = =. Ordinary dividend (per nearby run on the traditional lines. On 
allowing for Profits Tax on a full distribu- AMR exci yaa 10* 133* its record, the company may not be 
tion and excluding special tax credits. Retained profits....... 254,358 194,383 ao . : 
’ ee Special tax credits... 23,210 42,912 dynamic, but for many years it has done 
Yet the dividend goes up from the (ojysolidated balance sheet: — well for its shareholders. At 14s. 6d., the 
equivalent of Io per cent to 13} per cent Fixed assets, less depre- 5s. shares yield £4 15s. per cent. 
following a sharp rise in 1953. Dividends CRANGON kos a eveciors 5,576,952 5,739,809 
h ai d d Net current assets..... 5,547,722 5,658,572 
ays 3 Cc eae are , See iene A NG 5.5445 vase den 4,725,476 4,865,960 * 
“according to trading results and prevail- Ce: || a eae 1,714,131 1,712,973 
ing conditions.” It would seem that dis- Reserves “s “: : ee 5,888,940 4,688,979 
tribeetion policy ie nowadays more a capital. votes 1,500,000 3,100,000 ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SER- 
. : ‘quivalent on present capital. : : ; 
influenced by the general trading back- VICES. This company, with its pre- 


decessor firms, has been in business for 
over 90 years, and seldom provides head- 
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line news. For quiet progress, its postwar 
record must be one of the best among the 
companies outside the major industries ; 
but it is essentially dependent on those 
industries since it provides the overalls and 
other services they constantly need. Total 
profits for the year ended June last are, 
at £779,568, 93 per cent above 1948-49, 
the first year for which consolidated 
accounts were issued. Meantime the 
annual increase has been at a relatively 
consistent rate. 


The latest total is nearly 13 per cent 
more than the £692,216 profit for 1953-54. 
Helped in part by the removal of EPL, 
the tax charge of £360,761 is almost un- 
changed on a higher taxable income, and 
equity earnings are equal to 46 (against 
373) per cent on the present capital, ex- 
cluding special credits, and allowing for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution. 


Steady, if small-scale, modernisation 
and factory extensions have contributed 
to this satisfactory trend. The 1954-55 
depreciation charge of £47,375 compares 
with £36,476 in the previous year, and 
gross capital expenditure was £104,000, 
with commitments for a further £95,000 
outstanding. 


Frequent capitalisation issues, no doubt 
to keep pace with steady additions to 
assets out of ploughed-back profits, are 
a feature of this company’s financial 
policy. There have, in fact, been scrip 
issues for no less than 6 years running, 
although the rates have been of varying 
importance. The latest final dividend of 
19 per cent is on the ordinary capital as 
increased by a 1-for-4 bonus last May, 
and the total for the year is equivalent 
to 25.7 per cent on the present capital, 
against 20.45 per cent for 1953-54. Assum- 
ing a 253 per cent dividend, the yield on 
the 5s. shares at 24s. 6d. is £5 5s. per cent. 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
This chemical company’s _half-yearly 
report, and its announcement of an 
interim dividend of § per cent (against 
the equivalent of 4} per cent), are accom- 
panied by comments that on balance 
make the outlook for the. July-December 
period seem hopeful. The past half-year 
has brought rising sales, offset by mount- 
ing costs (chiefly freight, fuel and raw 
materials), a loss by one partly-owned 
subsidiary owing to technical difficulties, 
and sharply increased depreciation 
charges due to the operation of new plant. 
For the current half-year, continued ex- 
pansion of turnover is expected, and the 
troubles of the partly-owned subsidiary 
have been overcome. It is to the credit 
of the company and the industry that an 
attempt has been made to keep prices 
steady by not raising prices. Those prices, 
however, have been recently increased and 
the company should be reaping the benefit 
in the second half-year. 

Group profit, after loan interest and 
all expenses, is £1,577,000 for the half- 
year ended last June, against £1,462,000 
for the corresponding period of 1954—a 
rise of 8 per cent. Depreciation takes 
£669,000 instead of £475,000, and tax 
£520,000 against £530,000. In the first 
half of 1954 profit amounted to 48 per 
cent of the whole year’s earnings, but 
the depreciation charge was only 37 per 
cent of the year’s total. 

Deducting minority interests, and esti- 
mated preference dividends, equity earn- 
ings (with no adjustment for Profits Tax) 
appear to be at the rate of 45 per cent a 
year on the capital as increased by the 50 
per cent scrip issue of last June: that was 
almost the same rate as for 1954. The §s. 
shares stand at 21s. 3d. The 1955 distribu- 
tion remains an unknown quantity, but the 
price clearly discounts further growth. 
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(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 
Group Aug. | May | June | July Aug. | Aug. | May | June] July | Aug. 
31, |. 31, 28, 26, | 30, 31, | 31, 28, 26, | 30, 
1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
SE “COMBUES oo se tkc eee 96-8 | 84-9 | 83-8 | 80-8 | 77-8 | 3-65 | 4-17 | 4-22 | 4-38 | 4-55 
Debenture stocks : | 
SEEN 5055 oes os sxia «is 91-1 | 84-4 | 83-3 | 82-2 | 78-5 | 4-52 | 4-88 | 4-94 | 5-00 | 5-24 
Investment trust....... 92-8 | 87-8 | 86:9 | 84-7 | 81-3 | 4-45 | 4-70 | 4-75 | 4-88 | 5-08 
Preference stocks : | 
ENCUNENEA «54-0. c'assaoe e's 94-1 | 89-6 | 87-4 | 85-4 | 81-8 | 4-83 | 5-08 | 5-22 | 5-34 | 5-57 
Investment trust....... 92-7 | 84-5 | 83-3 | 81-9 | 78-7] 4-76 | 5-21 | 5:29 | 5-38 | 5-60 
Ordinary stocks : | | 
Wage ts cc tinct es 107-9 108-0 110-0 104-1 | 97-5 | 4-17 | 4-40 | 4-32 | 4-58 | 4-88 
Industrial insurance .... [127-8 136-9 145-8 {151-2 (139-7 | 4-72 | 4-64 | 4-36 | 4-21 | 4-62 
Investment trust....... 179-5 216-0 247-7 256-0 |232-8 | 4-42 | 4-33 | 3-91 | 3-82 | 4-22 
Electrical engineering ... [140-6 |159-0 168-5 174-9 159-7 | 4-51 | 4-62 | 4-36 | 4:26 | 4-68 
Engineering... .<.0c06« 161-8 192-7 211-3 207-1 |184-2 | 4-18 | 4-15 | 3-83 | 3-95 | 4-45 
Motors and aircraft..... 169-6 193-0 212-4 214-5 1197-7 | 4-70 | 4-14 | 3-81 | 3-72 | 4-06 
} | 
BrOWGlIS ais cdiedaness 118-6 118-7 116-4 112-6 109-7 | 6-10 | 6-24 | 6-40 | 6-61 | 6-75 
Chiaiiy S008G8: 5 oss Ss wra's 221-4 272-3 290-3 |280-1 261-6 | 3-41 | 3-64 | 3-41 | 3°54 | 3-79 
Cotton textiles... 0.5. 121-9 (113-5 118-0 |115-9 {106-9 | 7-19 | 7-92 | 7-74 | 7-88 | 8-51 
Household goods ....... 154-8 159-1 161-6 158-1 |148-1 | 4-75 | 5-82 | 5-73 | 5-85 | 6-24 
RANG -Sosraa quan uuees 78-3 | 73-2 78-9 | 75-4 | 70-6] 6-18 | 7-71 | 7-42 | 7-82 | 8-39 
RODAGRD vc taaescccuuaes 99-3 | 85:9 81-5 | 82-3 | 81-4} 6-47 | 6-35 | 6-73 | 6-65 | 6-73 
Wool tGt0eS 5 eccsqcccs 120-1 /120-3 129-3 123-9 115-8 | 5-68 | 6-30 | 5-92 | 6-41 | 7-10 
CHGWNORRE cai. Gravee aur 180-8 210-6 238-3 239-6 218-4 | 4-05 | 4-16 | 3-80 | 3-78 | 4-13 
ME cae daaee spine se nates 162-2 |200-0 ‘220-1 .252-8 235-2 | 6-27 | 5-87 | 5-33 | 4-67 | 4-97 
SHIMBMNNE ccs sencc Sea's 137-4 158-9 166-6 |175-0 162-6 | 5-43 | 5-29 | 5-06 | 4-86 | 5-30 
Total (capital goods) ...... 154-7 |180-6 194-7 |196-6 178-7 | 4-75 | 4-53 | 4-26 | 4-24 | 4-67 
Total (consumption goods).. \134-8 |136-7 139-5 137-4 '130- 5-41 | 5-76 | 5-73 | 5-84 | 6-15 
Total industrial (all classes) }144-4 156-9 165-9 168-0 156-4 | 5-20 | 5-29 5 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day : 
Next Settlement Day: 


UNDER the influence of favourable 
export figures and strength on Wall Street 
(Dow Jones Industrial index on Septem- 
ber 14th touched a record point since its 
inception), the improvement in markets 
noted last week has, in the main, con- 
tinued with business a little brisker. 

Gilt-edged have shown a steady rise 
with better demand. Gains have ranged 
up to I> points with War 3} per cent 
improving from 75% to 76%, Funding 3 
per cent 1966/68 from 79} to 81 and 
Savings 3 per cent 60/70 from 78 to 
793. Victory 4 per cent Bonds have risen 
from 913 to 943 after attention had been 
drawn to the Treasury’s acceptance of the 
bonds at par in payment of death duties. 

The announcement of the P & O 
debenture issue for their tanker project 
depressed shipping shares at first but 
subsequently an improvement has been 
seen with P & O and Furness Withy 
both gaining 1s. 10}d. to 34s. rold. and 
45s. 6d. respectively. Shipbuilding shares 
have recorded some sharp rises with 
William Doxford 3s. 9d. up at 60s. 74d. 

Helped by better beer output figurés 
brewery shares firmed up, most issues 
being 6d. to Is. better. 

Lack of interest slowed up the rise in 
Foreign Bonds and most of the recent 
gains have been lost. A feature in this 
market has been Czech 6 per cent 1922 
which moved up from 87 to gr}. 

Numerous increases have taken place 
among industrials, though by Thursday 
the advance was losing impetus, Borax 
improved 3s. 6d. to 142s. 9d. and English 
China Clay 4s. 6d. to 78s.- Steetly 
have been a firm market at 2}? on the 


September 21st 
September 21st 
September 27th 


=16 


news of-a rights issue of 1 for 2 at 43s. 
Murphy Radio on the other hand fell 
Is. 43d. on the news of their rights issue 
of 3 for 10 at 13s. 

Good demand developed for Rubbers 
on the strength of the commodity, but 
copper shares and oils lost ground 
after the firm showing at the close last 
week and Kaffirs after initial firmness 
were mainly lower. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 
1955 ay = a oe 
* Fixed 23% 
Ord Int.f Cons. | Ord. 
%, F 

Sept. 7...] 194-3 98-65 4-48 5-61 
~o G-sn Looe 98-55 4-49 4-97 
ie Saal Soe 98-50 4-51 4-96 
Seow ees 98-97 4-48 4-92 
« Jo-.4 169 99-31 4-46 4-89 
» 14...) 199-6 99-44 4-46 4-87 





lotal bargains 
1955, High} 233-9 | 115-97 1955 | 
(July 21)| (Jan. 7)|Sept. 7); 8,928 
» Low.}| 175-7 98-23 ‘i 8| 8,636 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2)]  ,, 9| 8,467 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10 12 | 10,686 
(Dec. 31)\(Nov.18)} ,, 13 9,391 
» Low.4 131-1 | 111-78 » 14) 91S 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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Net 
Prices, es wei ieee ar fae cara cae Prices 1955 ve ORDINARY ret reas Yield 
an. 1 to Se t.14 Sept. 7|Sept.14,) sept. 14, 44 Jan. 1 toSept.14 ividends ept. ept.14,) Sept. 1 
cota GUARANTEED = /"j955 [1955 | 1955 | Sept, 14, PU OEP | a) (6) Cc) oss 1965 [1985 "| 1955” 
High | Low STOCKS § High | Low 
| £ Ss. £> sa % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING ies. ae 
100% | 963 |Funding 23% ‘52-57..... 971; 97% | 3 2 6/4 9 101) 46/6 | 35/9 thc)  FaiBSAG Bbc. ioccs sues 39/- | 40/- | 4 7 6p 
100} | 973% |War Bonds 24% °54-56...| 98%, | Way | 3 6 4) 4 9 111} 13/103) 10/- 10%6| 34a\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 11/6 | 12/6 | 5 12 9 
1001} | 93 |War Loan 3% °55-59..... 93}, 935 |3 9 6/415 61) 39/3 | 27/- ies 5 aColvilles fl x. .<sscees 32/6 | 34/- |5 5 llo 
100% | 993 Serial Funding 3% 1955. .|99/15/6|99/16/3} 0 2 9|4 1 O | 36/73 | 23/- 8 c|\Dorman Long f1l..... 31/6 34/- 414] 
100} | 964, [Serial Funding 240, 1957 964 | 963 |3 0 314 3 0 | 54/- 31/2} 5 a| 15 biGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 44/- | 49/- | 4 1 8m 
993% | 91:3 |Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 9143 | 918 | 316 0O| 414 107] 7979 | 42/- 123c| 5 ajStewarts & Lloyds £1 | 67/6 | 71/3 | 310 92 
973 | 89, |Exchequer 2% 1960..... 893 | 89% 316 7/415 1 | 47/- 27/6 63 4 a\Summers (John) £1...) 39/6 | 40/6 | 4 15 9m 
1044 | 927 Exchequer 3% 1960..... 934, | 931 |3 7 91414 7 | 50/- | 28/6 6 b| 4 alUnited Steel {1......| 42/— | 43/6 | 41111 
100! | 83§ |Sav‘ngs Bonds 3% °55-65.| 84 84% | 311 8/5 0 O1| 47/103) 35/9 23a} 6 biVickers {1 ....... -+-| 38/- | 59/6 | 4 6 1 
100 | 86% |Funding 24% °56-61..... 87* 874* | 317 0;419 62 TEXTILES 
97 | 178% |Funding 3% '59-69...... 784 793* 1312 3|5 1 12] 30743 | 20/9 6 6| 4 aBradtord Dyers {1 ...| 21/3 | 22/- |9 110 
103 % 90} |Funding 4% '60-90...... 903 913 |4 9 5/6 8 8e} 35/- | 25/- 3.a| 7 b|Brit. Celanese £1..... 26/6 | 27/6 |7 5 5 
963 774 |Savings Bonds 3% *60-70.| 78 798 | 310 1/419 51] 29/6 | 23/- 2ha} 6} bCoats (J & P.) £1....) 23/9 | 25/- | 7 0 0 
102 | 87} |Exchequer 3% °*62-63.....|~ 873 88} | 310 9) 419 41) 55/3 | 35/- 4 a\ 6 b\Courtaulds £1 ....... 44/- |46/9 14 5 7 
99 3, 828 |Exchequer 23% '6364...| 82% 83} 31510/}5 O TI] 34/14 | 24/9 74d 5 ajLancs. Cotton f1..... 25/6 27/3 |9 3 6 
954; | 77+ |Savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 78 79 | 314 6 | 419 111} 36/03 | 28/- 24a} 10 b\Patons & Baldwins £1) 29/6 | 30/6 | 8 31] 
94% | 75} |Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 75% 774 13 5 81415 81 Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
105$ | 91} |Victory 4% '20-76....... 918 944 | 218 2; 413 Qf} 22/114 17743 33a} 64b)Bristo! Aeroplane 10/-| 21/6 | 21/9 | 411 11 
98} | 784 |Funding 3% '66-68...... 798 814 | 311 9|5 1 OJf 15/93 | 9/108 84) 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... ll/- |} 11/3 |}511 1 
103. | 83% {Conv. 33% 1969........: 84} 8448 | 3 8 6|5 1 6 | 27/103) 21/3 Tic) Nil c\De Havilland £1..... 24/- 24/6 Nil 
983 80} |Treas 34% FADD |x 505 5,00 804 813 | 3 2 91417 61} 60/- 37/- 5 a} 10 6 Ford Motor f1....... 46/3 | 48/3 |3 2 2Q 
99 * 80 /|Treas. 33% 19-81....... 803 81 |3 2 2/416 62} 70/9 | 43/14 746, 5 a\Hawker Siddeley fl. 55/103; 57/- | 4 7 9 
88} 68% |Redemption 3% '86.96...| 693* | 703* | 219 5| 412 OJ} 52/9 | 33/6 25 c| 30 c\Leyland Motors £1 . 42/6 | 42/6 | 414 1m 
9544 | 782 |Funding 33% 1999-2004. .} 79} 719% |215 8| 411 32]133/13 | 71/3 5 a} 12$b)Rolls Royce £1 ...... 1116/3 |116/3 |3 0 2 
973 82% |Consols 4% aft. Feb. "67. .| 83} 844 | 21410) 415 8f]} 12/33 6/104) 12 ¢}| 12 c\Standard Motor 5/-...| 11/- | 11/- |5 9 1 
88% | 74% |War L’n. 34% aft. Dec. 52) 754 768 |213 1) 412 lif SHops & STORES — 
8914 | 728 |Conv. 34% aft. April 61. 74* 7413 *| 213 9|413 Sf] 21/73 | 12/6 1745 3 a'Boots Pure Drug 5/-..}| 18/6* | 19/-* | 3.12 4¢ 
3 634 Treas. 3% aft. April '66. 644* | 654* | 21210} 411 Of] 47/6 | 36/9 74a} 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 42/- | 42/9 16 8 8 
663 BAF ICONSOIS DEY wis <a: ojavsie's'a 553* | 56* | 211 3/4 9 If} 62/6 | 43/9 15a) 45 b/Gt. Universal 5/-..... 46/-* | 48/-* | 6 5 0 
66; 54 =| Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 54%* | 553* | 212 0)410 4f)114/- 93/1 5 a} 17$b Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 95/- | 95/- | 414 9 
994 | 97} Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 97 + 973 | 21510) 414 41} 76/- | 58/6 15 a) 30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 66/- | 68/6 | 3 5 9 
94 48 75% (Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 763* | 773*|3 8 4/417 112) 71/9 | 55/3 36%5| 20 a|\Woolworth 5/-....... 60/3 | 61/- | 4 11ld 
9348 75 = |Br. Elec. 3°, MON o008 753* | 768 |3 5 3/415 5! OIL 
109%; | 90 |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 904* | 91* | 219 4) 417 81/139/- | 68/6 5 a) 14 O\British Petroleum £1 |117/6 /|118/9 | 210 6j 
98}} |. 803 |Br. Elec. 3}% '76-79..... 81 81? | 3 2 8| 417 61} 93/5} | 50/- Tha} 1340,Burmah f1.......... TUf6 |*19/4) | 2 12° iis 
1053 8848 |Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 894 89s |3 2 5|419 31) £64 | £50 6 a| 10 bRoyal Dutch 1004...) £62, | £63 | 2 7 4 
1024 82% |Br. Gas 34% "69-71...... 834* | 833 | 3 6 9/| 419 101]158/9 |109/ 5ta| » 10tb\Shell Reg. fl sicher ieee 1136/3 \140/7$ | 314 0 
88% | 71 Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 71} 723 |218 4|411 11] 44/6 26/9 15tb 5ta Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 38/3 | 41/3 | 4 4 4 
941} | 76 |Br. Trans. 3% °68-73..... 763* | 773*|3 8 4/417 111 | SHIPPING 
105 4 873 |Br. Trans. 4% °72-17..... 81% 883 3 1 2:1 4°98 292) 3175. 25/6 5a TOG unare 7. i055 5636 54 27/- | 27/6 | 7 5 5m 
881; | 703 |Br. Trans. 3% °78-88..... 718 723 |3 1 4/413 41) 61/- | 45/- 12 ¢ 14 c\Furness Withy £1....| 45/6 | 47/- |} 519 2 
| | 38/6 | 27/6 3a| 13.0/P & O. Def. {1...... 31/6 | 35/- | 411 5n 
“ * - — | MISCELLANEOUS 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 97/6 61/3 14c¢ 24a\Assoc. Elect. £{1...... 86/3 | 86/3 | 3 41l 
t Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at 8s 6d. in £. 135/- 88/9 5 a} 15 bjAssoc. Port. Cem. Bs -|110/- 1111/3 3H 
set as at 6S oe — EL is 95/74 |101/3 | 3.11 5u 
SS eee ee ; / 4/14 A) PEO ECO, ed cceciemeicies: 45/- | 46/- | 4 611 
Prices 1954 Prices 1955 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 58/3 | 35/6 4a\| 8 bBrit. Aluminium f1 . | 49/6 | 51/6 | 413 2 
|JanltoSept.14 STOCKS AND Sept. 7,Sept.14,| Sept. 14, | 61/3. | 47/104] 15tc} lOfa Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- | 55/- | 56/- | 413 2 
tas eT po FOREIGN BONDS | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 $644 | $513 3 6| 3 a\Canadian Pacific 7 $625 | $63 | 4 6 5 
5 : . ___| 48/9 | 31/43 | 4135) 14 isa)Decca Record 4/- 53/9 | 41/35 | 3 12 OF 
| | | £ s. d. | 33/43 | 25/9 4. a| 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/- . 26/- | 27/- |5 3 8 
97% 904 948 79 |Aust. 34% '65-69 . ; 803 | 803 | 5 5 31] 87/3 | 54/13 84b| 4 alEnglish Elect. f1..... THO 1TH: | 3 4 6 
101; 97} 101 87 |\Ceylon 4% '73-75 . 884 884 | 418 21} 81/- | 51/3 44a) 93bGeneral Elect. f1..... 66/3 | 66/3 |4 4 6 
106} 984 | 103} 87 8 \N. Ze aland 4% "16-78. 894 881 |417 OL] 61/6 | 38/3 4a\ 6 bImp. Chemical {1....| 51/3 | 51/9 | 317 3 
793 713 758 61 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 624 643 | 412 6 | 65/103) 57/9 123b| 83a Imp. Tobacco f1..... 60/- | 61/- | 617 8 
993 95 99 83 |Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 844 844 | 5 1 OJ2}$157? |$1053 |$2-90c$1-75a'Inter. Nickel n.p.v..../$154% $153 a ae 
873 804 84 65 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34-2003, 663 | 67) | 414 Ol 11/- 57/6 7$a| 10 b London Brick {1..... | 63/9 | 64/6 |5 8 6 
104} | 100 102} | 943 |Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89) 96} 964 |5 4 41) 38/6 | 26/- 1536} 63a MonsantoChemicals5/-| 29/—* | 29/-* | 3.17 5 
109§ | 71} 1223 91 iGerman 7%. «20... | 116 | 1143 i 81/3 | 60/3 34a} 144b'Tate & Lyle f{1...... | 72/6 | 73/14 | 4 8 Og 
1683 | 102 213 | 149 |German 53%........ |} 205 | 202 soe 109/6 | 72/6 10 b| 10 a'Tube Investments £1 .| 92/6 | 98/9 |4 1 0 
171 =—s |: 1328 211 160 |Japan 5% 1907...... 209 | 2073 | eee 118/6 | 95/6 1740} 5 aTurner & Newall {1 . . 104 /44 1105/74 | 4 5 3 
198} | 167 | 254 | 190 |Japan5$% Conv 1930 2534 | 251 ..  100/6 | 69/3 6 a | 9}b Unilever {1 ......... | 96/- | 93/9 |3 7 3 
| | | 44/14 | 33/9 74+b) 7 +b, United Molasses 10/-..; 36/- 31/- 519 59 
49/9 34/- 24¢a| 274¢b,Cons. Tea & Lands {1. 40/- | 40/9 |25 12 2 
Brice, 1955 hac fun | | Seine | Pelck Viela 3/44 | 1/10} 10 c 15 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-, 2/74} 3/— |10 0 0 
Jan. ltoSept. 14 Dividends ORDINARY Sept. 7 Sept.14 haps. 14, — ~ oe en — amen ; 
High | Low | (4) (5) (ce) | STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 923 | 73 | 20a\ 50 bAngio-Amer. 10/- 9% | 9p 1312 3 
= oy ) = 1143/3 106/103, 80 a| 120 bDe Beers 5/- Bearer. ./133/ Q 136/3 | 7 610 
fo | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT | | |£ s. d. 96/3 | 78/9 7. Free State Geduld 5/-.| 90/- | 90/- | _ Nil 
58/73 | 48/- 7 b 5a Barclays {1 pMpleg Ras | 49/- | 49/- |418 0 70/9 51/7} 10 6| 10 aRandfontein £1 58/9 56/1011 7 0 8 
16/78 | 58/- 15 ¢ 6 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd.. .| 58/6 59/- 15 1 8 10/3 6/8 24 cl 28 ci aan Tec... | 107 9 11! it 5 7 
89/3 72 /- Wc 9 a Midland £1, fully pd. .| 76/6 76/6 |414 1 49 34 I | 900 b! 50 Rhokana cal 48 463 “le 6: 
87/- | 69/9 18 cl 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 70/- | T1/- |5 1 5 i : ~ ——$ _———— 
96/104) 78/6 8 y 8 a Westinstr'B'£4.(1}pd.| 80/- | 80/6 | 419 5 
69/- | 44/- 3d} 33a'Alexanders {1 ....... | 46/6 46/6 5 oT 6 ; iC 
58/6 | 45/- | 7 | 5 alNat. Disc. ‘B’f1.....| 45/6 | 46/- 15 4 4 New York Closing Prices 
60/- | 47/6 124c| 6}a Union Disc. f1....... 47/6 | 50/6 |} 419 0 = e ; 
40/14 | 32/- 46 4 ajBarc. (D.C.O.) £1 ....| 33/- 33/- | 4 010s Sept.| Sept, | Sept.| Sept. | Scpt. Sept. 
51/9 | 41/- 746, = T$a Chart. Bk. of India £1) 41/6 | 42/- | 7 2 10 io 7 | 14 , 7s 
| | INSURANCE $ ) $ I cl } $ | 9 
213 14} 50 a 110 b'Leg. & Gen. £1 5/- pa. 184 19} | 2 1 1 Balt. &Ohio..| 52 | 51% Am. Smelting.) 54% | 544 [Inter. Paper..110 111} 
28 204 | 45tb) 20ta Pearl £1, tully pd.. 23* 233* | 416 2 \Can. Pac. ....| 35 | 348 JAm. Viscose ..| 683 | 643 Nat. Distill. 21% | 205 
55} 41} |1124¢c)1174§t+c Prudential ‘A’ £1 . 46} 47} 4 6 -OUIN-Y. Cent:..:..| 48 46% |Cel. of Am....] 234 | 23% |Sears Roe buck 100! 109} 
| | Brewerres Etc. | Pennsyl.:.:.:..... 28% | 28 jChrysler ..... 85% | 894 {Shell ........ 6i; 61 
1437-9 (218/— | 33-6)  10calBass fi... «0.22.5: 120/— {1211/3 | 7 111 [Amer. Tel. ...|176}* — ven. Elec.....| 544 | 533 iStd. Oil of N.J.156; 139} 
34/9 | 22/- | 10a) 10$d/Distillers 6/8 ........ | 25/3 | 26/3 | 4 3 10hk)Stand. Gas ...} 103 | zen. Motors . 1294 139 jU.S. Steel . 583 59} 
49/6 | 40/3 | 15 6} 8 aGuinness 10/-........ | 41/3 | 42/6 |5 8 3 [United Corp. .| 6% y0odyear ....| 62} | 62% jWe stinghouse 674 | 65t 
93/9 | 68/- | Ta _ 14 b'Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 68/9 | 73/9 | 5 13 11 W.UnionTel.. a3} | 034 Inter. Nickel .| 864 | 84% Woolworth... .| 50} 51 
* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%.  (e) To earliest date. ) Flat 


yield. (g) On 16-1%. (hk) On 164%. (2) On 10§%. (j)On15%. (1) To latest date. (m)On10%. (n)On8%. (0) On9%. (p) On 83%. (gq) Yield 1 basis 
22-10% gross. (r) On 37$%. (s) On 63%,. (¢) On 133%. (u) “Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (%) On 124%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
























a * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Sept. 3rd Western Europe 
a ] % ] C &, Production and Consumption Sept. 10th Production and Trade...... Sept. 3rd 
power....... paaganeidicenecd . This week British Commonwealth ....... Sept. 10th 
Pstesmnd “PENG o ie ccccscicsecssc Aug. 27th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ............... July 23rd United) States ciseccicccsiccac .«. Aug. 27th 


World “Uiede sc cc ccccccicecsccscce sty Sara 


Manpower in Great Britain 















Monthly averages 
Unit Poe e ee ae 
1952 1953 | 1954 


1955 









June 


July | Aug. 


May | June July | Aug. 

















































































































| 
TOTAL MANPOWE R(') | 
—- population : 
bal ccais caieae Pee ee ee Onc aeeeeacewartacanes 000s 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,667 | 23,717 | 23,824] 23,870 | 23,875 | 23,923 ‘ 
Men Pe te ere ce re Creer ere ss 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,974] 15,974 |. 15,989 | 16,041 | 16,066 | 16,064} 16,084 ee 
WODIED aoe ca ocaeeks wade tadeecssdaweewas ‘ 7,430 7,490 7,693 7,693 7,728 1,783 7,804 7,811 7,839 <e 
I HONE set ec caciceie sen cedeceicecuetin 872 865 | 839 839 835 836 811 | 803 798 eco 
Civil employment : 
fT: ORE er eh ore eC Ce TER EE a 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,604] 22,604] 22,657] 22,753 | 22,873 | 22,896 | 22,945 ia 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............. oa 1,112 1,087 | 1,074 1,074 1,084 1,095 1,047 1,052 1,062 att 
Mining and RET N UE vita watenitonannemeces Re 875 877 | 867 867 866 866 866 | 864 862 ace 
Building atid Contracting ..666. ccc ccccesccces aa 1,435 1,437 | 1,453 1,453 1,456 1,456 1,457 | 1,466 1,475 oe 
DistribUhive: thee ook. sc\ cecve ens Sacnwedes vem - 2,616 2,664 | 2,743 2,743 2,752 2,769 2,787 | 2,793 2,802 . 
PODHG SQmISUPAtOR 64d isis ssa. cae nadieccweses = 1,336 1,320 1,326 1,326 1,323 1,320 1,314 | 1,315 1,315 ns 
Manufacttiring mM@ustties... «oc c.02 cc0cksnseeee a 8,626 8,746 | 8,976 8,976 8,995 9,059 9,233 | 9,222 9,228 aa 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
Employees in engineering(®)..........ceseeees “ + 212] 4- 213 | + 338 
ss » consumer goods industries(*) .... a — 126] — 81+ 59 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All Gurations——total 2. <sic.00 se veccscedeace nee P 414-2] 342-0] 284-8} 239-5] 220-1] 239-6] 223-6! 210-5] 184-9] 199-7 
3 go ENED 6 es a nreadenndenncanwceses a 227-8.| 218-2; 184-4] 156-0] 143-6] 156-6] 136-2; 130-3] 116-7 124-8 
a bo PEO, csiiciccinccdtevsicnauees a “4 8 *4 83-5 76-5 83-0 87-4 80-2 68-2 74-9 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... a 87-8 68-7 58-0 47-4 44-0 50-3 47-5 | 49-7 39°5 45-9 
‘ —women ........ i 94-7 43-9 36-4 27-6 28-2 33-7 38-0 38-7 30:0 37-8 
Ruse GAC e Meee RW ROBT IA 9 “Tt “tT 14-2 10-2 68-8 63-1 55-4 54-0 51-7 
Keghwoe Sen eeeenueeun as 2 “5 1 *3 2 -2 “8 2 9 5 
By industry (¢) : 
Fextiles «3:64: SabwPiehes sdegee oe mnnewase eeeee % “4 he “8 “2! 0 
CHOUMAS: ozcncaicwndennceseeta rene ener eenas pe 3 “4 2 “8 -0 
MINCIES so sro eaec adele ees Ucn e a ane ee me wee a 8 *4 “4 3 3 
River se gee tacine mua yee ae Suees 4 0 9 “7 6 
Be crete alacarast sierra. w Slereraiareiale Waslwa he sates 2 2 2 2 “j 
Rabisie-te Newnes CuCl emo wees a “_ “0 “0 “eo 
By regions (*) : | 
areal: Retails retin cs io adeae dee ee sncceeeses i 2:0 1-6 1-3 1-1 1-0 1-1 1-0 | 1-0 0-9 0-9 
London: and South Hastert oc cicciecesisccees is 1-3 1-2 1-0 0-8 0-7 0:7 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-5 
MEAS LELEL aa:starcitausierese la sraial boron ey Stsrnela ete ed me 1-3 1-3 1-2 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-7 
DOUCKORN 6 oh. cca reese okeced de wenden eceeeeds es 1-4 1-4 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-7 
OU: Westenins cross ieee as ea sancaiseweewess - 1-5 1-6 1-5 1:] 0-9 1-1 1-1 0-9 0-8 0-8 
MULAN ceria cmie des a a ticus Nueutomnde see euee ~ 0-9 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-4 0°5 
IVOUUID: WERE aoe ararc.cS ce a clare erence lees 3 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-4 0-5 
Bast: and: West Nignigs <6 savccsec dene vaswens 3 1-9 1-2 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-7 
North ——s Lae uO Se eO GRE Oe SeRiee Rea a 3:6 2-1 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-3 1-3 
IN ies eee) dade cdeneanenkanee we ‘i 2°6 2°4 2-2 2-0 1:8 2-0 1-7 1-6 1-3 1+5 
Scotland sian vgladh Grandia hl Seen ted rar diRaiale aie iare athalalahe am 3°3 3-1 2°8 2:4 2:3 2-4 2-2 2°2 2-1 2-0 
NEAIES. aircrews eh eae aweo aaah * 2-9 3:0 2:5 2-1 2-1 2-1 1-7 1-6 1-4 1-6 











VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
_ changes : 














3 353 383 356 426 443 460°) 
bi uo: ie Qialalsa q alae wee areise ni melhe a Salata emcee 189 208 198 239 | 247 255 ¢) 
Ls Bee ree ry terre err ey ra mer re 187 


DISPUTES (5) 
SI a ay oe ” 35 114 37 
Morking days lost: 














19 15 22 203 33 16 eee 

















ahead aime es aes ees aiatilid cy ‘a 149 182 205 69 80 67 885 | 1,332 Lo 
Mii AA Ea os ncn ckeeavewnas mn 55 33 39 29 9 26 574 17 29 on 
- gineering, ete......... inh inins Ga duleaca amid 66 127 62 20 48 7 23 5 4 







28 288 | 1,310 













conn renner eee eee errr eee eee eee eee eee aaa 
Annual figures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
Ty. (3) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and toba 1cco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (4) Number registered 


: upl loved expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employeas. *) United Kingdom. *) Figures relate to June 29; those shown 
fon 4) P ploy’ g g 
or the previous month relate to June 1 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 











| | 
Ireland | Italy | goo | Norway 


Sweden | Turkey 





| 
2 Greece 


| Austria lands 


Belgium | Denmark | France 





WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1948 = 100) 





—— 


ISD: shi oes sie cois aw levemmiove Siniewis 31 25 44 6 51 0-4 43 2 36 55 | 21 
REISS <i jo;s sae cwisawoecw sniewis 239 107 * 134 155 111 173 129 96 134 152 139 | 107 
BOOP n.cjcsnaniehessaneseuionts 250 105 134 152 110 194 126 97 136 154 139 | 117 
1955, March......sccsccees 258 107 138 151 112 199 eee 98 136 153 142 | 122 
5 TA so a sia oe 208 000s 258 107 138 151 112 200 eee 98 136 153 143 121 
j. AY, o46edwasdasanees 255 107 138 153 112 205 ove 98 136 154 143 | 
ee 262 108 137 149 112 207 ooo 96 136 154 144 | 


bseeheccunbunay bs i 7 “ a bis 146 | 








COST OF LIVING "’) (1948 = 100) 

























oni is miaieis-0 zo oles ansereie ere 60 64 0-4 55 5 | 
LE ee ee ar 205 106 123 144 108 160 126 117 131 136 130 | 113 
IO oss esianie ooo enw ewes 213 107 124 143 108 184 126 120 137 142 131 123 


sncoienannewand 7 | 126 
invecasewennees na 127 
sa 1 133}... 







eee eee reer eseses 


eee eee ee eer ese ses 








IMPORT PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 













BE anions diunaswnacmanwien 7 27 40 1 | ae 39 2 24 | 32 45 | 21 
1953 oo. eee eee eee eeees 270 119 119 168 | 106 ae 121 102 117 | 125 139 | 89 
BON csi cedverevcieadaesnce 258 114 115 | 166 102 aie 122 101 111 | 122 139 | 92 
| 
re foes | BR) He ee ee: re 
Eh MII i dcisn deb astra eboica 261 113 | | aa 105 a 129 103 113 | 122 | 
» May .....cceececeece 256 ses | as 105 od 128 102 115 | 121 139 
cbawutidsannnes ie ww ft é& | 107 |. 129 | i. hen | 





——. PRICES (?) (1948 = 100) 



















aeanecasaveleuseees | 25 40 | 6 | ae 





| | | 
31 | | 2 
BANS ccacsnsccesssnnncnane 239 | 105 110 1447; 23| ak 127 97; 104 | 119} =: 132 110 
DIE sc civannnnswbenn'nwests 237 99 109 140; 118] 2. 125 101 | 99 118 | 130 107 
| | 
1955, February .........005 239 100 | : j i 130 100 | 97 126 | iv 4 
» March. .......ssseeee 240 100 | 109 * 13€ 120) 2. 130 100 100 121 \} 154 { 22 
” April......sscccsseee 247 101) lke Th sc 130 100 | 98 125 | 
eee | 246 ee es 119; .. | 132 117 | 97 | 127 | 133 { 
y June... 1s. sssseseeee | 246} ow | a) 120} L 152) |e | 188 | ( 


_ CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION *) 














7000 mn. 




















a ; 000 mn.| mn. ‘| 000 mn. | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. |_—smn. | 000 mn.| mn. | mn. | mn. mn, 

End of period | ecadiliags | francs kroner | francs | D. marks | icone £ lire | guilders | kroner | kroner AT. 
PDB tesco sh sb ob sss, 90 Save Sa si 23-6 425 112 | as es siti | 19 | 1,048 455 | 1-04 213 
MSDS ose tins exude aeaesa 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 | 11-98 3,503 54-6‘ 1,424 3,440 3,002 | 4-90 1,461 
DS nbs Carwin 8a Amie aiaae 11-98 106-7 2,054 | 2,551 | 12-78 3°47°) 46-8") 1,533 3,728 3,187 5:16 1,527 
1955, February ............ 11-73 106-8 1959 2,548 12-71 3:70 50-27 1,436 3,676 2,983 4-87 1,620 
5. UN igs 6:546K 04 a5 os: ia 107-6 1,939 2,584 12-88 : 3: 11 52-67 1,434 3,705 | 3,029 4-84 1,628 
6) POs iw sie nck sneew ove 108-1 1,921 2,579 13-10 57-17 1,422 3,796 3,008 4:94 1,662 

BY -cakscnnansacewee “ aes 893 ° . 1,420 3, oo 2,947 : 
deeeseeotinanns ‘ | | "| soe oe | 











GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS  ° (mn. us Dollars) 












| | . 
PSDs éveebusscaksnwsenne cae 780 | 16-7 2,784 | ion 26:8 59 201 1,003 128-3 | 512 54 
BERD 5 fa/s'eo-wie 0.4 p cen beeen 271-4 1,090 166-8 956 | 1,984 10-5 234 952 1,161 138-3 425 212 
BOE eo vivsa owas ticwwe.csie swe 371-9 1,046 143-4 1,369 2,682 10-8 260 1,041 1,276 122-8 | 385 206 
$955) AG 6 0.0.00 2cnee scenes 346-8 1,114 133-0 eee | 2,771 10-9 250 ee 1,264 107-1 | 339 210 
shS PMN ins 's ic teres Orbe e.eve. Shas 340-8 1,104 126-7 ose 2,817 | 10-9 247 oe : ate | 96. 3 | 339 208 
529 GRE Sn aicia. ciate WiniGrersreies 338-4 1,077 122-7 . «=6|_~—s 2,869 | 10-8 242 i - 8 350 206 
5. GMT. acoisiwie eicsa wen anise 345-7 1,083 133-0 | - | ia 10-9 | 242 eee - ~ | nee 
gg -AIREISE ois ceive sawiea's 347-0 sie sve ie | oes ese | 
i a ea a em 
(4) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale a 5 in 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (?) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of tr: ade with its value in 1948; 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germ: any based on 1950. (8) Notes | lor 
France and Austria; figures for Turkey include currency holdings of Other Banks. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period; 


figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (°) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) 1937. (7) Ne w series 
excluding currency holdings of banks other than the central bank. (8) Average for first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 10th there was an 
(after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £34,736,000 compared with a deficit of 
{16,476,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{23,555,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure ‘ below-line 


“ above-line ” 


last week reached 


£12,291,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£455,682,000 (£334,778,000 in 1954-55). 















Ineome Tax......- 1877,400 
eee 


430,467 | 437,449 
‘6 


SIDS. <6 as sceens| 
Profits Tax & EPT. 
Excess Profits Levy 


Inland Revenue. .| 





688,397 | 674,099 


495,652 | 502,309 
340,505 | 374,200 


Total Inland Rev. . 








Total Customs and 


836,157 | 876,509 





PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences} 

















Ord. Expenditure | 
| 600,000} 261,174) 284,015 
Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund. . 





4525,875 |1771,317 1799,253 








* Below-line”” Net Expendi- 


| 
WAGs scteinuunnavnaeens 181,545) 279,410 


Total Surplus or Deficit-....| 334,778 455,682 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ...... 


— 17,752\|— 1,968|— 66/— 852 











FLOATING DEBT 





Treasury Bills - and Means 





Depts {England | 








3,270-0 | 1,611-2 


3,240-0 | 1,903-6 
. | 3,230°0 | 1,948-7 
3,220-0 | 1974-9 


A 
3,230-0 | 2,017- 
3,260-0 | 23020- 
3,270-0 |*2,019-6 
3,280-0 | 2,049- 


3,300-0 | 1,999- 


SOW OHOEO WwW ara wo 


oo co 












Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The discount market was in the Bank 
through the first three days of this week. 
The Bank had on each occasion given a 
fair amount of help through special pur- 
chases. At the weekend, credit had been 
abundant following the receipts by the 
banks of proceeds from the £80 million 
call on the Electricity loan on Friday. 


The market maintained its bid un- 
changed at the Treasury bill tender, 
at £99 19s. 8d. per cent ; the average rate 
of discount rose by nearly id. to 
£4 1s. 4.67d. per cent. The offer had 
been raised by £10 million to £300 
million, but the Treasury “cut the top” 
off the tender and allotted only {£290 
million. As applications rose by £18.2 
million to £381.1 million, the market’s 
allotment fell from 70 to 64 per cent. 


All twelve reserve banks in the United 
States have now raised their re-discount 
rates to 2} per cent. The Treasury bill 
rate in New York has, however, fallen 
this week, from 2.134 to 2.104 per cent. 


Prices in the London gold market have 
been depressed in the past week; some 
Soviet selling is reported. Although the 
spot sterling rate rose only from $2.78: 
on Thursday last to $2.783 on Thursday 
of this week, the gold price dropped 
by 32d. to 251s. od. a fine ounce. That 
is its lowest since mid-June, and brings 
the London dollar parity fractionally 
below the United States buying price of 
$35 an ounce. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
33%, 24/2/55) 4% Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 
Deposit rates (max) 3Smonths 44-44 
Be ereeee . a 4months 44-43% 

Discount houses..  2$* 6 months 44-43 


Money Day-to-day... 2%-4} | Fine trade bills: 


Short periods..... 23-44 Smonths 43-5} 
Treas. bills 2months 4 4months 5 5} 
Smonths 45 6months 5} 6 





* Call money. 







| Official 
Rates 





September 14 





United States $.. | 2-78-2-82 

Canadian $ ......| ane 

PROGC PF. sé 6cecs | 972-65-987- 35 9723-9734 | 9723-973 

3 ee (12-15 -12-33 f 12-15g-12-153|12- 15g-12-15§)12-1538-12- 158/12-158—12- 158\12- 1593-12-16 
38 


Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 
141-05 
Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 
W. Ger. D-Mk._ . .|11-67 8-11-84 
Portuguese Esc. .{| 79-90-81-10 
Italian Lire ...... 17368-17623 
Swedish Kr.......| 14°378-14- 592 
Danish Kr........ 


1358 -95- 138-95- 







BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Sept. 15] Sept. 7 | Sept. 14 








Issue Departmeni* : 
Notes in circulation...... 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 


Public accounts........ 
Treasury special account. . 


seme meee eee eens 


oe 
Soe 


J 
eo 


38 


Discounts and advances. . 


Oe emer ew eee neeene 


See ee em ese reneeeees 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


| Aisount Average — 


. Applied 
Offered For Allotted 








NPP Oe an 


733 


Hee Oo OPPS H LOI 


°0 
“0 
“0 
“0 
“0 
0 
“0 
*0 
“0 
0 
“0 
-0 


eo Pre Po 





*On Sept. 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. secured 
about 64 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 


allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 


amount of £290 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Market Rates: Spot 


September 8 | September 9 | September 10 September 12! September 13 / September 14 


2-78$-2-78% | 2-784-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78§ |2-78%-2-78H| 2-78R- 2-789 
2-74 th-2-74 48 2-749-2-74§ | 2+75-2-75h |2-75xy-2- 75 ph 2-75 te—-2- 75 fh [2-75 ty 2°75 fy 





12-15§-12- 164 
139-00 139-00! | 
10-564-10-56%/10-564-10- 56% 10-564-10- 56% 10-564—10- 563) 10-563-10-57 | 
11-674 -11-673/11-673-11-67§|11-673-11-67§ 11-673-11-67§| 11-68-11-68}| 11-68-11-68} 
79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 

1737-1737} 1737-17373 
14- 388-14- 388 14-38}-14-384) 14-38-14-38})14-384-14- 383/14-389-14- 382|/14- 39-14-3938 
19-19$-19-48} [19-33}-19- 334 19-33}-19- 334) 19-33-19-334/19-32¢-19- 334/19-324-19-334| 19-33-19- 33} 


1737-17374 | 1737$-1738} 


Norwegian Kr. ...' 19-85-20-15 [19-993-19-998|19-993-19-993|19-99§-19-998|19-99§-19- 993|19-994-19- 993/19- 9943-19-99} 





United States $ 
Canadian $ 
WRU POs a watwscnsceewincesiccs 
Swine Fr.:... 

Belgian Fr 
Dutch Gld 






Lagasse édueuenawawes §-2 pm &-2 pm 


Italian Sg ene ca ot 
Swedish Kr 


251/43 | 251/44 
| 


One Month 
h-fe. pm | H-fc. pm | #-&e. pm | 
th -#c. pm #-c. pm 
1 pm-par 1 pm-par 
3}-3}c. pm 33-3ic. pm | 3% 


Forward Rates 


34-2jc. pm | 54-2}c. pm 
5}-3}pf. pm | 3}-3jpf. pm 
2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 
2-16 pm =| 23-146 pm 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


| 33-34pf. pm 
| 3 


| 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 
Gold Price at Fixing 


16 pm-16 dis | 
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Whither Bound ? 


To-day trade winds lead to Canada. There are rich 
opportunities in this expanding market for business 
men armed with accurate data on Canadian economic 
trends. The Bank of Montreal, experienced in 
Canadian affairs since 1817, is at the service of all 
who seek to know modern Canada. 


ee - 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
645 Branches across Canada 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches ang Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 
London Office : . Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. Genera! Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 


Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


ore 


“Gy Z 
Yn. 4 Z 


SEND TODAY 
for easy-to- 
understand 
literature with- 
out obligation. 
R. Lister Smith, 
SSS... F.C:¢5S.. 
A.S.A.A., Gen- 
eral Manager. 


INVEST IN SECURITY e 


re 


4 


14 


BY 
UPL 


a 


ANY SUM UP TO £5000 ACCEPTED 
3 Kear pax = $5 A A% cross 
23% —— AX = £4. 7.0% cross 


ALL INTEREST ON DAY TO DAY BASIS 


There is no safer form of investment today 
than that provided by a_ well-established 
Building Society. The “NORWICH” affords 
an excellent medium for the prudent investor 
who seeks, above all, security of capital, yet 
desires a reasonable and consistent return. 
All investments are secured by First Mortgages 
advanced on carefully valued properties 
throughout the country, thus affording a full 
“spread over” of solid security enjoyed by 
Shareholders and Depositors alike. 


Facilities are also available for smal! 
regular savings in the monthly Sub- 
scription Shares (3}% net) or the Home 
Safe Department (2}% net). 


ICH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 
Telephone: 21367 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,250,000 
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CREDIT SUISSE 
ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 225,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


GNCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


a where specially trained officers 
Please address your enquiries 


to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


eee 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 


25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
695 OTHER OFFICES 


Founded: 1866 


re 


What blows up 
must come down 


And what blew up in this instance 
was an autoclave. Installed in a 
chemical works, it took the roof 
off the building, and flung 235 Ib. 
of metal sixty yards with fatal 
effect. 


What Vulcan say about it 


The foregoing proves, if proof be put it right. Always remember: 

needed, that danger can lurk un- _ safety first is Vulcan first. 

detected in every kind of factory 

plant. Boilers, lifts, hoists, cranes 

— all are liable to accident. FREE For news of industrial 
That’s why regularand competent accidents and ways to avoid 
inspection by specialist engineers them, ask us now for ‘ Vulcan’ 
is essential. And Vulcan’s Engin- —a quarterly journal for 

eer-Surveyors are the experts. It’s Power Users. Please write to 

their job to detect the defects, to D 17 

ferret out the flaws, to point out ept. 17. 
whatsoever is wrong and how to 


™ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 


PER ANNUM 


Income Tax paid 
by the Society 


All money invested in Abbey National 


Share Accounts now bears with effect from 
Ist September 1955 the increased rate of 


3 per cent interest per annum. 


As income tax is paid by the Society, the increased rate of 3 per cent 
represents a return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5. 4. 4. per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate of income tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts is increased to 24 per 
cent per annum, income tax paid, equivalent to £4. 6. 11. per cent where 
the standard rate of income tax is paid. 

Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted ; money may be withdrawn at con- 
venient notice. 

Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or write direct 
to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.I TELEPHONE: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES, 


LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES AND PROFITS 


CONTINUED EXPANSION AT HOME 


AND OVERSEAS 


MR G. R. T. TAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates, Limited was held on 
September 14th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. The following is the 
Statement of the Chairman Mr G. R. T. 
Taylor, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1955: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Net Profit of the Parent Company for 
the year ending March 31, 1955, at 
£1,308,539 is a record in the Company’s his- 
tory, comparing with £1,144,327 for the 
previous year. The Consolidated Net Profits 
also reached record figures being £1,902,580 
for 1954-55 against £1,624,572 for 1953-54. 
The amount applicable to the Parent 
Company, after deduction of tax, is 
£659,313, an increase of £108,133 over 
1953-54. I am sure you will agree that the 
improved figures are a satisfactory result of 
the year’s efforts. 


From the summary set out in the Directors’ 
Report you will note that the Subsidiary 
Companies, all of whom operate overseas, 
again retained in their own accounts a sub- 
stantial proportion of their earnings. The 
majority of these companies are progressively 
increasing their sales and it is your Directors’ 
policy to encourage them, within reasonable 
limits, to finance capital expenditure and pro- 
vide further working capital from their own 
resources. It may therefore be advisable for 
the Subsidiary Companies to maintain or 
increase in future years the proportion of 
future profits utilised in their respective 
undertakings. Despite the retentions, as the 
Balance Sheet reveals, your Company 
invested during the past year approximately 
£153,000 additional permanent capital in 
Subsidiary Companies whilst amounts due 
from such Companies, the major part of which 
1s on loan, increased from £144.263 to 
£635,969. It is probable that the bulk of the 
sum due to the Parent Company will ulti- 
mately be capitalised. 


The further investments in, and loans 
granted to, Subsidiary Companies mainly 
accounted for the substantial reduction in 
your Company’s holdings of cash and cor- 
poration short term loans. These assets at 
March 31, 1955, totalled £940,308 compared 
with £1,611,591 at March 31, 1954. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet records 
substantial increases in fixed assets. Land 
and Buildings increased from £2.110,014 to 
£2,380,740, whilst Machinery, Plant, etc., 
£840,139 at the end of the previous year, 
increased to £967,680. Large expenditures 
under these headings were incurred, especi- 
ally by the Australian Group, in providing 
the additional manufacturing facilities neces- 
Sary to meet the heavy demand for our pro- 
ducts, The sustained progress of the Group 
necessitated holding a greater volume of 
Stock, amounting to a total of £4,615,670 


compared with £4,031,695 at the end of the 
previous year. 


Shareholders’ Funds further increased, 
being £8,527,727 at March 31, 1955, com- 
pared with £8,278,501 at March 31, 1954. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 
to General Reserve and recommend the pay- 
ment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 174 
per cent, less tax, making a total of 25 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. 


REVIEW OF HOME AND OVERSEAS 
ACTIVITIES 


The record profits for the year were 
attained in a period during which competition 
in our Industry remained keen. The volume 
and value of sales, at home and abroad, 
materially increased over 1953-54. 


Your Company and its Subsidiaries bene- 
fited during the past year by the high level 
of productive activity experienced in the 
United Kingdom and _ certain’ overseas 
markets. I am of the opinion, however, that 
a further contributory reason for the increased 
sales volume was the greater popularity of our 
Industrial and Decorative Finishes. 


The new plant for the manufacture of 
Synthetic Resins, recently completed in our 
Birmingham Factory, is in full operation. It 
is anticipated that the installation of the plant 
in the new building at the Silvertown Factory, 
required to augment further our production 
of Synthetic Resins, Varnish and Media, will 
be completed and come into operation during 
the next few months. Our order load is at 
present at a very satisfactory level. The 
increase in our productive capacity already 
attained and the further increases coming 
forward from these and other extensions will, 
I am confident, enable your Company to deal 
effectively not only with present demand but 
with any additional sales which we can 
envisage. 


In my Statement last year I mentioned that 
Taubmans Industries Limited, the Australian 
Company, were in course of erecting a self- 
contained factory at Sunshine, Victoria, and 
I am happy to report that this extensive 
Works, standing on a site of about fourteen 
acres, has been completed and was opened 
on March 3lst last. It is now actively 
engaged in producing in its modern plant a 
large volume of Surface Coatings for industry, 
housing and commerce. 


Taubmans Industries Limited, and certain 
other overseas companies of the Group, again 
reported record sales and net profits. 


As from August 1, 1954, your Company 
acquired a shareholding in The Crescent 
Paint, Colour and Varnish Works Limited, 
Lahore, Pakistan, and entered into an Agree- 
ment with that Company to make 
available to them technical information, 
etc. We expect the Pakistan company to 
develop in the future and consider the asso- 
ciation will ultimately bring additional 
benefits to Shareholders. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Your Directors’ proposals to capitalise and 
apply a portion of the balance standing to the 
credit of the Share Premium Account are set 
out in a separate document. The proposals, 
if effected, will increase the Authorised 
Capital to £5 million and the Issued Capital 
to £4,744,700 of which £3,944,700 will 
be represented by Ordinary Shares of ten 
shillings each. The Extraordinary General 
Meeting called to pass the necessary Resolu- 
tions will follow the Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIP 


It is the constant aim of your Directors to 
maintain good relations between the Company 
and its employees ; every endeavour is made, 
within practical limits, of training personnel 
according to their aptitude and the require- 
ments of the business so that they are fitted 


to fill more responsible positions when they 
arise. 


Many public references have been made 
in recent months advocating forms of profit 
sharing and I thought you would like to know 
our own position relating to this matter. 


We have for many years past made sub- 
stantial annual payments in providing em- ~ 
ployees with death and disablement benefits 
and in contributing to staff pensions. 
Furthermore, it has been your Company’s 
practice for a period of years to pay 
employees a bonus as an annual addition 
to wages and salaries, the payment and 
amount depending on the prosperity of the 
Company. 


Additionally, your Directors now have 
under consideration the introduction in the 
United Kingdom of an Operatives Contribu- 
tory Pension Scheme which it is hoped to 
commence as from May 1, 1956. It is 
believed that these incentives will contribute 
to the harmonious relations which have 
existed for many years between the Company 
and its employees. 


I consider that this policy is in the interests 
of Shareholders and will meet with their 
approval. 


CONCLUSION 


The Parent Company and the Group have 
maintained their progress during the past 
year and this reaffirms my confidence in your 
Company’s future prosperity. 


I am sure you will join me in extending 
our thanks to the Management, members of 
the Staff and all other Workers throughout 
the world for their untiring efforts and loyal 
service. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
At a_ subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the Board’s Capitalisation Scrip 
Issue and Increase of Capital proposals were 
approved. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 


PROGRESS OF HOME AND OVERSEAS 
ENTERPRISES 


RISING COSTS & INDUSTRIAL UNREST VIEWED WITH 
GRAVE MISGIVING 


LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW OF DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


THe NINETY-FirsT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of John Brown 
and Company, Limited, was held on September 9th, at 4 The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W. 

THE RicHT Hon. Lorp ABERCONWAY, the Chairman, presided. 

The following is his statement, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1955 : 

Since the close of the year the Board of the Company has 
been strengthened by the appointment as a director of Lord 
Clitheroe, PC, better known until the latest Honours List as Mr 
Ralph Assheton. His knowledge and experience, of both public 
and business affairs, will be of great help, and the Company is 
fortunate to have acquired his services. 


Trading Results 


The trading profits for tne year show an increase, so that the 
balance on the Consolidated Trading Account, at £2,512,163, is 
higher than that of the previous year by £311,502. Taxation, 
despite the reduction in the standard rate of income tax and the 
introduction of the Investment Allowances, requires the provi- 
sion of no less than £1,299, 988. There has been set aside for 
depreciation £528,112; this item increases annually, is some 
£150,000 more than was set aside two years previously, 
and is a measure of the capital expenditure, ranking for 
depreciation, incurred by the subsidiary companies in recent 
years in maintaining up- -to-date manufacturing equipment. 

After making these deductions, and after diting investment 
income and effecting other sundry adjustments, the Consolidated 
Profit for the year is £926,230, an increase over the previous 
year of £155,620. 

Your directors recommend to the Annual Meeting a final 
Ordinary dividend, free of tax, of 11d. per unit of stock, making 
for the year a total of 1s. 2d. This is an increase of 2d. over 
what the previous year’s dividend would have represented upon 
the recently increased capital. The profits of subsidiaries 
brought by way of dividends into the Company’s own Profit 
and Loss Account cover the Ordinary and Preference dividends, 
and the amount carried forward in the Company’s Profit and 
Loss Account is increased by £121,770 : the balance of profit 
left with the subsidiary companies to augment their resources 
amounts to £301,431. 

This policy of building up the resources of the subsidiary 
companies, by leaving in their Profit and Loss Accounts part of 
their net earnings, has had the effect, over a period, of increasing 
considerably the value of the shareholders’ interests in those 
companies. The value, however, at which the shares in those 
subsidiary companies stand in the Balance Sheet of John Brown 
& Company has remained unaltered, except to the extent to 
which John Brown & Company has invested further capital in 
those subsidiaries. 

The unification during the year of the two former Preference 
Stock issues of the Company, and the capitalisation of part of 
the reserves of the Company, have provided a capital structure 
more appropriate to current needs and conditions. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows increasing strength, 
but calls for little further comment, except that the Clydebank 
company sold during the year, fortunately before the fall in 
gilt-edged values, some £500,000 of Government Stock, for the 
purpose of financing current contracts. This transaction is 


reflected in the reduced figure of British Government Securities 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, and accounts largely for the 
reduction in income from Investments in British Government 
Securities shown in the Consolidated Frofit and Loss Account. 

During the year further amounts, totalling £408,528, were 
received on account of compensation for the nationalised 
Colliery assets of the Company and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Dalton Main Collieries, Ltd., which is, of course, in voluntary, 
liquidation. On June 15, 1955, the final balances of compensa- 
tion, amounting to £76, 901, were paid. The total Collier; 
compensation received by the Company and its subsidiary is 
£2,232,742, and except for the collection of interest on com- 
pensation and sundry minor receipts all coal nationalisation 
matters are now completed. 

Your directors were glad to see that so many stockholders of 
the Company availed themselves of the right to subscribe fo: 
shares in Thos. Firth and John Brown Ltd. when that company 
was de-nationalised. In arranging that individual stockholders 
should receive this right to re-invest in that company rather 
than that John Brown & Company itself should do so, you 
directors considered that they were acting in the best interests 
of the Company and its stockholders. 


Shipbuilding 
The shipyard and engine works of John Brown & -o 


output has been appreciably mete, lanowing the general 
improvement in supplies of steel and other raw materials. 
Among notable ships completed during the year were the S.S. 
“Saxonia,” built for the Cunard Steam-Ship Company's 
Canadian service ; the S.S. “ British Soldier,” a 32,000-ton dead 
weight tanker, for the British Tanker Co., Ltd.; and the M.\ 

‘Essex,” built for the Federal Steam Navigation Company. 
The improvement in shipbuilding prospects since the last 
quarter of 1954 has continued and several desirable contracts 
have been secured. We are gratified at having been entrusted 
by the Cunard Steam-Ship Company with the building of the 
third and fourth passenger ships in their current production 
programme : the first two, S.S. “* Saxonia” and S.S. “ Ivernia,” 
both built at Clydebank, are already sailing in the Canadian 
service. Work at Clydebank on Water Turbines and Gas 
Turbines has continued to expand, although considerable 
development.work on the latter still remains to be done. Good 
progress has been made with the schemes of modernisation and 
re-equipment of plant, and this should keep Clydebank we'll! 
fitted to undertake speedily and economically any large projects 
of the future. 


Land Boilers 


John Brown Land Boilers Limited was established as : 
separate entity on April 1, 1954, having previously operated ; 
a Division of the Clydebank Company. Stockholders will reca'! 
that the Company entered the business of boiler construction 
at the instance of the British Electricity Authority, as it the 
was. In its Whitecrook works at Clydebank John Brown Land 
Boilers Limited possesses plant and equipment capable vo! 
making a much larger proportion of a modern boiler than 
perhaps general in the trade. Three boilers at Carrington 
Power Station, each of 360,000 Ib per hour capacity, are we! 
advanced ; two should be completed during the current yesr, 
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and the third shortly after. The land boiler company has also 
on hand orders for fourteen boilers, each of 550,000 Ib per 
hour, for the 1958-61 programme of the Central Electricity 
Authority, and this number includes the complete installation 
for the new Belvedere Power Station in the London Division. 
Two stoker-fired boilers for the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board are in course of construction, and several orders 
for steam plant for industrial customers and for local authorities 
have been obtained in South Africa. The technical and design 
staff is being further built up and future prospects seem good. 


Machine Tools 


Wickman Limited is the largest specialised manufacturer in 
Great Britain of multi-spindle automatic lathes, and_ its 
machines have made a notable contribution to greater produc- 
tivity in many fields of engineering. The need to make the 
most effective use of labour imposes even more forcibly on 
many industries the necessity for re-equipment with faster 
running and more productive plant. Consequently Wickman’s 
order book is greater than at any previous period, and it is 
satisfactory to note that the demand for high-performance 
machines comes not only from the home market but also from 
continental countries and the Dominions. Apart from the 
inherent merits of the machines themselves, the skill and know- 
ledge of Wickman’s technicians and staff in designing and 
making the tooling and equipment for special applications 
enables customers to make the best possible use of the resources 
of the machines. This is, of course, applicable equally to the 
many high production machines for which Wickman acts as 
distributor and agent. Wickman’s hard metal business is keep- 
ing pace with the increased demands for specially fast-cutting 
tools needed by improved and faster-running machine tools. 

Webster & Bennett Limited still enjoys a heavy demand for 
its boring and turning mills. These specialist machines, robust 
and accurate, are among the finest of their class, and represent 
to the buyer excellent value for money. Electronic copying 
devices, fitted for some purposes, have proved very successful, 
resulting in further orders being received. The export market 
continues satisfactory. 


Other UK Engineering Activities 


Firth Brown Tools Limited has traded successfully ; demand 
for its products increased notably in the second half of the year, 
and this increase has since continued. Export business remains 
highly competitive in price and delivery, and is much hampered 
by licence procedures. A new Research Laboratory opened 
during the year is contributing to the development of new tools, 
new materials from which to make them, and new techniques ; 
and is thus helping to maintain the pre-eminent reputation for 
quality and service enjoyed by Firth Brown Tools over its wide 
range of products. 

The output of Cravens Limited, both in the total number of 
carriages and wagons and in value, was the highest ever 
recorded. Cravens has been entrusted by the British Transport 
Commission, under their new programme of modernisation, 
with substantial contracts, one of which is for diesel railcars. 
Orders have also been secured in the export market, in almost 
all cases against severe competition from abroad. The value 
of unexecuted orders-on hand at the end of the year was the 
greatest in Cravens’ history. In furtherance of the policy of pro- 
viding improved manufacturing facilities, new plant and equip- 
ment have been installed, and the productive capacity and 
efficiency of the works have been thereby increased. 

Markham & Company Limited, at Chesterfield, continues to 
be busily employed on its varied range of enginecring products, 
and enjoys a satisfactory order book. For the National Coal 
Board much new equipment has been installed and many 
repairs effected. Shortage of technical staff and skilled 
Operatives remains one of Markham’s major problems. 


Overseas Companies 


In Canada, A. C. Wickman, Ltd., which stockholders will 
remember was acquired shortly after the close of the previous 
financial year, has shared fully in the revival of activity in the 
engineering supplies industry, which had been passing through 
a period of slackness since the virtual termination of the re- 
tooling programme for armaments. A. C. Wickman, Ltd., 
possesses an able and enthusiastic management, and handles 
the distribution in Canada of the products of many first-class 
manufacturers of machine tools and other equipment. Its plant 
and technique for the manufacture of tungsten carbide tools, 
cutting tips and rock-drilling bits are in every respect modern. 
This company is fully prepared to play its part in Canada in 
serving a growing engineering and mining industry. 

Elsewhere, throughout the Dominions and in other countries, 
the various overseas companies, having in each case as their 







parent company one of the main British subsidiaries of your 
Company, are gradually consolidating their positions and are 
developing. There is insufficient space to mention them indivi- 
dually : some act as distributors and merchants, often represent- 
ing other principals besides their parent companies, and some 
manufacture in addition to importing. Their executives have 
frequently a far from easy task, but are fulfilling a highly 
important role, complementary as the activities of these overseas 
companies are to those carried on in Great Britain. 


Allied Enterprises 


Your Company has, as you know, a substantial, but not a 
controlling, interest in various other enterprises, in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. To the principal ones among these I 
would refer below. 

Westland Aircraft Ltd. has commenced preliminary work 
upon the development of a large helicopter, which has been 
named the “ Westminster.” This machine would be powered 
by two gas turbines and would be expected to carry five tons 
of useful load, or 35 passengers. The final decision to proceed 
with manufacture must necessarily depend on the certainty or 
otherwise of obtaining an adequate volume of orders. Your 
Company applied for and was allotted its entitlement of a 
capital issue for cash made by Westland Aircraft Ltd. during 
the year. Normalair Ltd. continues to expand its engineering 
staff and its experimental and manufacturing equipment ; it 
gives to the aviation industry a wide specialist service, which 
now includes the production of refrigeration turbines. 

Costain-John Brown Ltd. continues to make good progress. 
The British group in Australia, of which it was the founder 
member, completed the new Western Australian refinery at 
Kwinana many months ahead of schedule ; and the same group 
has been entrusted with the construction in South Australia 
of the experimental rocket range at Maralinga. Costain-John 
Brown Ltd. has commenced work on a large pipe-line for Iran, 
of which the value is some £7 million, while im Britain it has 
been laying the grid mains for the Welsh Gas Board, success- 
fully using for this purpose methods novel to this country. The 
engineering and design department is also engaged on a number 
Bogue for the Petroleum and Chemical industry in Great 

ritain. 

At Bulawayo, in Rhodesia, the old-established company of 
F. Issels & Son Ltd. has continued to trade satisfactorily. A 
steel foundry has been brought into operation, and a new 
fabricating shop is being erected. Strong competition has been 
experienced during the year, but F. Issels & Son is in a good 
position to play whatever part lies ahead in the industrial 
development of the Federation. 

At Gwelo, Rhodesian Alloys (Pvt.) Ltd. was handicapped by 
the slump in world prices of ferro-chrome which persisted 
throughout the year. Regular deliveries of the highest quality 
low carbon ferro-chrome are being made to all parts of the 
world. Lately there are welcome signs of a revival in demand 
for this importarit raw material for stainless steel manufacture, 
and current prices, while still lower than before the slump, 
show a definite improvement ; the accumulated losses however 
remain. 


Problem of Strikes and Cost Increases 


Trading prospects for each of the enterprises in which your 
Company is concerned look good, so long as general economic 
conditions remain stable. 

The effect on industry generally of continuing increases in 
wage rates and in the cost of fuel and materials cannot be 
viewed without* grave misgiving. There must be added the 
effect upon trade of the recent railway and dock strikes, in 
the way of late deliveries which drive export business away from 
Britain, orders placed elsewhere which lets in the foreign com- 
petitor, and expensive but necessary improvisations which still 
further raise manufacturing costs. Strikes and cost increases, in 
the face of continually growing competition from abroad, are 
extravagances the full effect of which is too seldom appreciated. 

It is sometimes said that greater managerial effort and skill 
could lead to greater efficiency and so offset somewhat these 
adverse factors. But any management worthy of the name has 
been unremitting in its search for methods of greater efliciency, 
higher output and lower cost. 

The success which has attended the Company’s affairs this 
last year has been largely due to the loyalty, diligence, and 
resource of the managements and staffs of the subsidiary com- 
panies, and to the careful application of their workpeople. To 
all of these, stockholders will wish me, on their behalf, to 
extend their thanks. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The other formal business having been duly transacted, the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 
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PURNELL AND SONS 
LIMITED 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The Twenty-First Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Purnell and Sons Limited will be held 
on September 29th in London. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr W. Harvey, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954: 

The Profit of the Group for the year, before 
providing for Taxation, is £603,962 as com- 
pared with £551,097 in 1953, an increase of 
£52,865. From this Profit has to be deducted 
Taxation £298,634 and the Interest of 
Minority Shareholders £3,756, leaving a 
balance of Profit for the year applicable to 
the Shareholders of Purnell and Sons Limited 
of £301,572, as compared with £293,554 in 
the previous year. To this year’s Profit has 
to be added the balance- brought forward from 
the previous year, less the amount capitalised 
and issued as Bonus Shares in accordance 
with the Resolution of the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on October 14, 1954, 
of £473,806, making the amount available for 
allocation £775,378. Your Directors have 
provided for Dividends amounting to 
£123,259, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £652,119 which compares with 
£647,711 in the previous year. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Group 
profit of the preceding year has been more 
than maintained in the year under review and 
that additional costs incurred during that year 
have been offset by increased turnover. 

During the current year all branches of the 
Group have been working to capacity and I 
anticipate the results will be satisfactory, but 
I must warn the Members that a new wage 
agreement for the industry is being nego- 
tiated and until the terms are known it is not 
possible to visualise how these will affect the 
profits of the Group, but every endeavour will 
be made to meet additional labour costs by 
increased turnover. 

Once again, I wish to pay tribute to my col- 
leagues on the Board, all of whom give their 
full time to the Company, and to express my 
thanks to the Staff and workpeople for their 
services during the year under review. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES 


OUTPUT HIGHEST RECORDED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Allied Industrial Services Limited will be 
held on October 5th at Bradford. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes, CBE, for the year ended June 30, 
1955: 


Our output during the year, assisted by 
the factory extensions mentioned in last 
year’s review, has been the highest yet 
recorded. 

During the year we have made further 
additions to our main@factory and plant; 
part of such additions are now in service and 
further extensions are in course of progress. 
These extensions are being financed out of 
revenue. 

Following the policy of the last few years 
the Board has, with your approval, capitalised 
£200,000 of Reserves, thereby increasing the 
Issued Ordinary Share Capital to £1 million, 


which brings it more into line with the 
capital employed in the business. It is 
proposed that a Final Ordinary Dividend of 
195 per cent be paid on the present issued 
capital. 

After making provision for Depreciation, 
Directors’ Remuneration and Taxation on 
the year’s profit, the net profit (including 
Dividends, Interests, etc., received) amounts 
to £308,160. To this amount should be 
added the sum of £84,269 in respect of 
taxation adjustment and repayments relating 
to prior years, and when the balance of last 
year’s Profit and Loss Account of £32,530 
is included there is a total of £424,959 avail- 
able for allocation. 


My brother, Mr F. E. Rhodes, and I 


are -— 


this country. 


WNL LL 


1955 
£2.729,000 


1954 
£2,591,000 


1953 
£2,411,000 


1952 
£2.072,000 


Total Net Worth 19 64 


£1,945,.000 


1 


INCREASE IN THE NEF 
WORTH OF THE PARENT 
COMPANY SINCE 1951. 
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After 20 years of trading as a limited company, Aspro Ltd. have this 
year attained all-time record sales, both at home and overseas. As 
compared with the previous year, the Group trading profit before tax = 
rose by £70,883 to a total of £862,919. = 

The packaging company, Ivers-Lee (Great Britain) Ltd., have had 
another good year and are now leading in the unit packaging field in 
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retired in December last fram our positions 
as Joint Managing Directors which we hid 
held since the inception of the company: 
Mr C. Sutcliffe and Mr G. Featherstone, who 
have been in the service of the company ‘or 
many years, were appointed Managing Direc. 
tors as from January Ist this year. I remain 
Chairman of the Board and Mr F. E. Rhodes 
has been appointed Deputy Chairman. 


Referring to the prospects of the year 
which we have now entered, so far our turn- 
over shows an increase over that of the same 
period last year and providing that the basic 
and manufacturing industries, which we 
serve, retain their present high level of 
activity it is reasonable to anticipate that our 
output will be maintained. 
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ASPRO LIMTIED 


Record sales and far-reaching 


new developments 


ioe Annual General Meeting of Aspro Limited was held on the 
12th September, 1955, at 16 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


Features from the statement of the Chairman, Mr. M. A. Nicholas, 
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The overseas subsidiaries, as a whole, again had a successful trading 
year, particularly the French and South African Groups. 


NEW DIVISIONS 

This year has seen the establishment 
of an Agricultural and Veterinary 
Division which initially will sell the 
Sherley range of products, recently 
purchased from the Beecham Group. 
The Household Products Division 
has been further developed by the 
acquisition of Lifeguard Products 
Ltd., well known as the manufacturers 
of Lifeguard Disinfectant and Anti- 
septic. Also, an Ethical Pharmaceuti- 
cal Division has been established to 
market, in the first place, two new 
drugs which have been developed in 
the laboratories of the Australian associate company, Nicholas Propriet- 
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ary Limited. These are called Megimide and Daptazole and have been 
successfully used together in the treatment of barbiturate poisoning. 
As time goes on more and more ethical pharmaceutical drugs will be 
added to the range. 


NICHOLAS INSTITUTE. It has been decided by the associate 
company in Melbourne to set up the Nicholas Institute for Medical and 
Veterinary Research so as to continue and greatly expand the researches 
already being carried out there. The full benefit from the results of this 
work will be at the disposal of Aspro Limited, Great Britain. This 
access to greatly extended research facilities will assist in the introduction 
of a series of new products, which, when wedded to the skill and experience 
of the Aspro organisation, will open up wide prospects of future development. 


£1,000,000 FACTORY 


This large modern factory is being 
built forthe Aspro organisation on 
the Bath Road, Slough, during the 
next 18 months. It will have 
ample space to accommodate all 
the new ranges of products which 
are now being developed and 
manufactured, 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 
STORES 


TURNOVER REACHES NEW RECORD 


The annual general meeting of The 
International Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, 
will be held on October 4th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
Annual Review of the year ended April 30, 
1955, by the Chairman, Mr Frank Wilson: 


Turnover, both wholesale and _ retail, 
reached new high levels during the year now 
under review. Expenses continued to in- 
crease and wage advances had to be met. In 
spite of these increasing expenses, I am 
satisfied that the result showed an improve- 
ment, but for one serious turn of events 
early in 1955, 

The outstanding feature in all our trading 
during the year to April 30th last was the 
difficult situation which arose in the tea 
market. The loss to our group resulting 
from trading in tea and the ultimate neces- 
sity for writing down the value of the tea 
stock had a serious effect upon the final 
trading profit, as that figure includes not only 
the profit of our own wholesale and retail 
outlets, but in addition that of our well- 
known subsidiary—Ridgways Limited. For 
some months the rise in the retail price of 
tea had not kept pace with increasing market 
costs, and therefore a considerable reduction 
in profit was suffered in all sections, and 
sometimes an actual loss. Furthermore, as 
retail prices eventually rose, so the turnover 
in tea declined. Although the total tea stock 
carried by us was reduced to the lowest 
possible level, it was impossible for us to 
avoid having on our books some stock of high 
costing teas on a rapidly falling market. In 
the end, the tea market collapsed. 


The losses which our group has un- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Economics. 


£600 per annum, 
Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of three referees. should be received not later than November 1, 1955, by the 


. In l Assistant Lecturer in the Department of 
The initial salary will be £550 per annum, or in special circumstances 


fortunately suffered on tea alone more than 
account for the fall of £54,000 in the trading 
profit, as compared with the previous year. 
Fortunately, however, we are in the position 
of having recovered some portion of the tea 
loss by the improvements in other depart- 
ments of the business. 


SERVICE SECOND TO NONE 


We offer to our customers a service second 
to none, and with the exception of two of 
the smaller “cash and carry” subsidiaries, 
we give a complete delivery service—and all 
the many benefits that go with those 
methods. We carry a very large number of 
controlled credit accounts and in addition we 
stock upwards of 4,000 lines to enable us to 
satisfy the varied demands of our customers. 
All these services are costly. There was a 
tendency from January, 1955, for turnover to 
fall slightly, chiefly in large cities and towns. 
This state of affairs received the most careful 
attention of your board, and, I am happy to 
say, it has recently improved considerably. 
On the whole, however, all retail sections of 
your business have done very well indeed 
throughout the year. 


We have built up through many years a 
position in the trade of which we are very 
proud. To accomplish this we at all times 
require a well trained staff, with younger 
members following on who are keen on 
succeeding in the trade they have selected as 
a career. Generally speaking we have a 
splendid staff in our retail branches, most of 
them with many years of unbroken service 
since the early days when they were appren- 
ticed to us. 

Our Group Trading Profit at £1,701,410 
shows a decline on last year of £53,942. We 
propose a final dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum, which will make 13} per 
cent for the year on the increased Ordinary 
capital. 


or municipal posts 
qualified Tutors. 
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SEAGER, EVANS AND 
COMPANY 


(Distillers and Wine Merchants) 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Seager, Evans and Company Limited, was 
held on September 8th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (the Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

In the wholesale side of our trade, it is 
gratifying to record thft each Company in 
the Group has increased its home trade turn- 
over. Our export trade has also increased 
and includes a satisfactory expansion in the 
exports of Gin. The sales of Long John 
Whisky, both home and export, are still 
limited by our stocks of matured Whisky. 
Seager’s Egg Flip continues to sell well. 
Seagavin Australian Wine sales show a steady 
upward trend. Our sales of wines generally 
continue to make _ progress, particularly 
French table wines. 


The statement then referred to the problem 
of continually rising costs and continued: 
We are confident that our turnover can be 
maintained ; indeed we expect that it will be 
increased and result in additional gross profits 
which will help to offset the higher costs as 
they arise. 


Our premises and plant are in good 
order, we are well provided with stock 
and our activities embracing as they do 
manufacture, storage and distribution of 
Wines and Spirits at home and overseas are 
highly diversified. Moreover, the marginal 
spending power of the public on which we 
depend, at present shows no sign of 
decreasing. 


The report was adopted. 


B.SC.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition tor the above Degree (obtainable without residence), which 1s a 
valuable qualification tor executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust 
Low tees. 


Highly 
Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 


ee from whom further particulars of the conditions of appointment may be Diplomas GCE etc. free from Registrar. 60 Burlington House. Cambridge 

obtaine AA KRETING EARC a — ee — 
: . ‘ ARKETING RESEARCH. A _ well-known industrial company invites applica 

a ecnacnsiaioaii aa agon _STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar Mi to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
: APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT BURSAR 
Applications are invited for the above post, which is concerned primarily with the 
initial 
according to the successful candidate’s experience and qualifications, but will not be 


financial administration of the University. The 


less than £1,100 a year. 


Full particulars and the conditions of the appointment may be obtained from the 


Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2, to whom applications 


names of three referees, should be submitted not later than October 22, 1955 


OLIVETTI—ITALY 


ING. C. OLIVETTI & C. S.p.A. of IVREA, ITALY, have vacancies 


at their research and development laboratories in 
engineers with full experience in digital computers. 


units for data processing computers. In arriving at 


consideration will be given to experience in this specialised field and to 
are offered.—Write, 
giving full details of education and previous Cg my to the Personnel 
taly 
reach the advertiser not later than September 30th and will be dealt with 


Previous career. Renewable two-year contracts 


Manager, Ing. C. Olivetti & C. S.p.A., Ivrea, 





by October 15th. 


Candidates, aged up 
to 40, must have a solid scientific and technical background and be keenly 
interested in all matters relating to electronic calculators. 
be capable of taking an active and creative part in the design of control 


salary will be fixed 


of existing techniques. 


(three copies), giving the 
: executive positions. 


marketing research function concerned with consumer and retailer research. 
honours degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification 
must have extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques of sampling and 
the organisation and control of consumer surveys. 
ample scope for experimentation in new methods and the imaginative development 
A Starting salary of 
appointment will carry pension rights.—Box 202. 

S. Foreign Exchange House with several branches in U.S.. Canada and South 

«America, requires ambitious young men, to be trained as Currency Specialists for 
Banking background preferred. 


A g00d 
Candidates 


This is a senior post giving 


the order of £1 250 is envisaged: the 


Applicants interviewed in London 





—Send full details. Box 177. pam ¥ Bocas 
NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
Italy for qualified A well-establishea, keen and experienced importing firm wiih first-class trade 


its activities. 
sale of your 
London. 
church. N.Z 


They should Product 


the starting salary. 


credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch desires to expand 
i We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. 
in New Zealand? 
Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd., P.O. Box 1477, Christ- 


Can we discuss the 


References Bank ot New South Wales, 





residence. 


Replies should Hall (est 





(ABBOTT LABORATORIES LIMITED, manufacturers 


have a position vacant in their Production Department at their factory in the 
7 Candidates should possess a first or second class honours 
Cerrce in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering, age about 30, and should have some 


North-East of England. 


years’ practical experience in production at least at junior 


Position will initially be that of Assistant to Production Manager. 


will be 


Perivale. Greenford Middlesex 


HE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION of the United Nations 
requires for its headquarters Fisheries Economics Branch in Rome an Applied 
Economist, preferably with experience related. to the fishing industry, to assist with 
Programme of improving institutions and services in fish production and marketing, 


and with economic appraisal of fishery development projects. 


and presenting information ; Preparing material for studies, 





sought who has the capabilities of rapidly acquiring greater responsibility. 
—Applications, in own handwriting, giving full details of career to date, should be 
made to Production Manager, c/o Abbott Laboratories Limited. 


ot fine pharmaceuticals. 


management level. |The 


but a candidate Dept 


3 Wadworth Road. 


Investors’ 


SC.CECON.), .ady, 


Wosk involves collecting e Research. surveys 
Seeeeeceeeeenereanieanecene : 


handbooks and reports ; 





Law Society; Bar; 


facilitating internationai exchange of information ; assisting in organizing technical 
assistance projects. Desired qualifications include university degree in economics. 
€xpericnce in applied economics work, administrative ability, skill in report writing, 
Gectlent command of English (other languages valuable). This advertisement is 
'rectcd primarily to overseas readers, since proportional representation of staff 
Sena sclection of a United Kingdom candidate unlikely. Salary equivalent USA 
Perenrner ee $8,000 (tax free).—Fuller particulars and application forms from 
Gee cl Branch, FAO, Rome, Italy. Replies to be received there by October 12. 






Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s, (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa: £5.55, 


Egypt : £5.5s. lran: £6 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 
Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 


Israel: £6 
Japan: £9 
Malaya: £6.15s. 


Nigeria, Gold Coast 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
: mm 


HE B Sc.\ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 
lt is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in accountancy, secretaryship. banking finance, commerce. public services 


Wolsey 


1894) provides f-ostal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. 
passed London B.Sc.(Econ) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


- EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes ang sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited 
99. Lenham. Maidstone. Kent 


HE kconomists’ Bookshop, 

you to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social Services. you may 
wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 
Chronicle, 
Two issues free from 30 Grocers’ Hall 


More than 1.000 Wolsey Hall Students have 





Harrietsham 381 
1i-12 Clement’s inn Passage. London. W.C.2, invites 


Weigh up prospects by reading the 


the best informed and widest read financial weekly 
Court, London, E.C.2. 
late overseas University staff, requires work at home. 
MSS.. checking. data. Own typewriter.—Box 194 


EXPERI POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.fcon., LL.B. and other external London University Degrees ; 
Accountancy ; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or cal. at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 


Banking; Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial; 
Also many non-examination courses in business 


London, E.C.4. 





Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Print in Great Britain by St CLEMENTS PREss, Lrp., Portugal Se.; Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist NEWSPAPER, Ltp., 


at 22 Ryde Street. St. James’s. 


London, 


S.W.1. Postage on 





this issue: Inland 2d : Overseas 2}d.—Saturday. September 17, 1955. 
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roject 


From scale nodel - to completed p 
This is a model of the prototype of a series of large vacuum / 


distillation units which, with minor modifications to suit local 
conditions, will be installed in a number of Shell refineries. 
The basic design of these units was specified by the Shell 
Organization with the detailed engineering carried out by 
Badger. The construction of the model proceeds concurrently 
with the work of the plant designers in close co-operation with 
the customer and provides a => 
three-dimensional means for 
developing the general 
arrangement and piping layout. 
This contributes to the efficiency 
and operating convenience of ~~ 
the finished plant. 


\ 


Model by leductrtal 
Medels Inc. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 





